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“CHINESE” WILSON 


The man who gave America one thousand 
new plants 


There is only one book which describes this 
man’s remarkable life, his exciting years in 
the Orient, his travels in South Africa, and his 
quiet last days at the Arnold Arboretum, which 
he called, “America’s greatest garden.” 











This book, with its many rare pictures and 
its list of Wilson’s introductions, is called 
“E. H. Wilson, Plant Hunter” and was written 
by Edward I. Farrington. 


The original price was $2.50. The few copies 
which remain on our shelves we are now offer- 
ing at just one-half price—$1.25. Make your 
Wilson library complete. Add the story of 
his life. 


THE STRATFORD COMPANY 
289 Congress Street 


Boston, Mass. 














HERBS 


How to Grow Them and 
How to Use Them 


New Edition — Revised — Enlarged 
By HELEN NOYES WEBSTER 


complete . practical . low-priced 


Written by an outstanding 
American authority, this book 
goes back to the lore and use by 
the ancients, designs of early 
gardens, old recipes, and in- 
cludes lists of herbs for modern 
gardens. New material on me- 
dicinal herbs. On the practical 
side it is the most complete and 


useful herb book yet published. 





198 pages, 36 illustrations, octavo 
$]-25 postpaid in U. S. 


HORTICULTURE 


HORTICULTURAL HALL 
BOSTON, MASS. 

































Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 


ORTICULTURE offers a first prize of $50 for the 

best 1942-43 year book submitted by a garden club. 
If offers a second prize of $25, a third prize of $10 and 
three additional prizes of $5 each. This competition is 
restricted to individual clubs; it does not apply to federa- 
tions. No attempt is made to define the word “‘best.’’ The 
judges will consider each year book submitted from all 
angles. Comprehensiveness, originality, make-up, artistry 
—these and other points will be factors in determining the 
decisions of the judges. Size will not count; a club with a 
small year book will not be discriminated against. There 
is one reservation, however. Garden clubs which received 
prizes in 1942 will not be permitted to make entries 
in the 1943 competition. Year books to be entered in 
this competition must reach the office of Horticulture, 
300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, Mass., on or before 
October 1, 1943. 
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How should I handle a three- to four-foot blue spruce living 
Christmas tree after the holiday season is past? I wish to plant it 
out of doors. 

If the heat indoors has not started it into growth and the 
ground can be dug without too much difficulty, it may be set 
out of doors directly, but erect a burlap or other screen to shield 
it from drying winds and sun. However, if there is reason to 
believe that the roots were badly ‘‘chopped”’ to make it fit into 
the tub, try to keep it until Spring in a cool but light place 


indoors. 
. x ~ * 


About five weeks ago I planted a calla lily in a four-inch pot and 
the roots are already coming through the drainage hole. Should I 
repot it? 

It would probably bloom reasonably well in such a pot but a 
six- or seven-inch one would be better. You should be aple to 
shift it without disturbing the plant seriously. Remember that 
callas are fairly heavy feeders. 

* + * * 

What can I use for a tall evergreen hedge in partial shade? 

The best plants are hemlocks, yews and douglas firs in the 
order named. The hemlock, especially, will survive without full 
light although it will tend to be somewhat more open in growth 
than if it were growing in the sun. 

. * * * 

Do rhododendrons do best in sun or shade? 

In general, the catawba rhododendron and its hybrids seem 
to prefer a generous amount of sun, while the R. maximum 
group seems to enjoy some shade. 

. . * * 

Can hardy hydrangeas be kept low by pruning? 

They can often be kept down to between two and three feet 
in height by cutting them to the ground each Spring. Both. 
H. paniculata and H. arborescens grandiflora can be handled in 
this way and will produce nicely rounded bushes with many 


flowers. 
a + ~ *” 


Will rhubarb and blueberries grow well in the same soil? 

They may both grow and do reasonably well. However, it is 
well to remember that blueberries need an acid soil. Rhubarb, on 
the other hand, seems to prefer a little lime in the soil or, at least, 


one more nearly neutral. 
* - 


What is the technical name of the monkey puzzle tree? 


The correct scientific name is Araucaria araucana, although 
formerly it was known as A. imbricata. 


* * 


Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 


Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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IF SNOW has not yet arrived there is still time to spread poison bait in 
mouse runs. 

STORE lettuce seeds which have been air-dried in envelopes rather than 
in sealed containers. 


TENDER bramble fruits should be wintered by placing their canes on 
the ground and covering them with mulch. 

LOOK over bulbs and tubers in storage, removing any which are spoiling. 
Ventilate the storage if it is too moist or too warm. 

AFTER the holidays, Christmas trees and greens have an excellent 
secondary usefulness as Winter protection in the garden. 

BITS of poison ivy branches clinging to firewood can cause poisoning, 
not from the smoke but by direct contact with the hands. 

CLEAN all rubbish from eaves troughs and down-spouts to prevent 
water dripping from gutters to cause injury to plants beneath. 

BE SURE that cornstalks and other pithy-stemmed plant residues which 
might harbor corn borers are dug under or buried in the compost pile. 

CUT AT ground level and burn any raspberry and blackberry stems 
which show swellings or girdling marks indicating the presence of 
cane borers. 

IT WILL soon be time for reading garden books, not neglecting the most 
interesting of them all, the seed catalogues. Orders for seeds should be 
placed early this year. 

WHEN decorating for Christmas indoors avoid creating fire hazards 
through the careless use of dry material. Do not put much faith in 
so-called fireproofing methods. 

CHRISTMAS plants grown to perfection by the florist will hold their 
beauty longer in the home if they are watered carefully, protected from 
chilling drafts and not placed near heating devices. 

WHEN planning next year’s vegetable garden give thought to the 
spacing of vegetable plants of different kinds. Greater interval between 
plants of some kinds often tends to increase yield. 

GRAPE pruning is usually delayed until late Winter to permit easy 
identification of weather-damaged canes. If pruned sooner only red- 
brown, thoroughly matured growth should be selected for cane 
renewal. 

BIRD-FEEDING programs started now should be continued through- 

- out the Winter. Cessation of feeding may lead to the tragic situation 
of having more birds about than the remaining neighborhood food 
supply can support. 

IN CASE lack of time or material prevents a complete job of Winter 
covering, be sure to include the strawberry bed in the portion which 
does get protected. If not already done, the strawberry bed should 
be mulched at once. 

BROAD-LEAVED evergreens in exposed situations may winter better 
if screened to break the wind and to give them partial shade. Coverings 
which shut out all light may cause foliage to be injured during the first 
week or two after their removal in Spring. 

PLAN to care for old but neglected fruit trees and plants this coming 
year. The fruit which they may bear will be useful. In addition, sani- 
tary measures will eliminate sources of insects and diseases which can 
move out from one garden to plague a whole neighborhood. 

BE CAUTIOUS about following the frequently offered advice to remove 
snow from the branches of evergreen plants. In most instances, the sun 
will do the job more effectively and with less damage to the plants. 
Hedges pruned narrow at the top are less likely to incur snow injury. 

CUT EVERGREENS, whether branches in vases or Christmas trees, 
will remain fresher if new cuts are made at the bases of their stems 
and the stems then inserted in water or wet sand. Kept fresh in this 
way cut evergreens will prove more flame-resistant than when treated 
with some of the commonly recommended chemicals. If possible, buy 
freshly-cut trees and greens. 
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NOTICE 


Beginning January 1, the subscription price of 
Horticuiture will be increased to $1.50. This step is 
made necessary by greatly increased publication costs. 
However, Horticulture still remains the lowest in price 
of all the magazines devoted wholly to gardening, in 
spite of the fact that it is issued twice as often as any 


other. 
THE PUBLISHERS. 
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“THE QUALITY OF MERCY IS NOT STRAINED”’ 


The Christmas sentiment “Peace on earth, good will to men” is being chanted in homes and 
churches throughout the world, even while great guns thunder and bursting bombs spread death 
and destruction. This is an anomaly, of course,—a contradiction for which there can be no reason- 
able explanation. Yet, the death-dealing missiles and thundering guns cannot displace that quality 
in human hearts which makes it possible to sing of peace and express good will in the midst of 
global war. So, we have a magnificent work which is being carried on this Christmas season by 
garden club members and other groups in hospitals and army camps throughout the land. If 
garden club members have any doubt about the part which their organizations can take in this 
great emergency, it should be dispelled by reports like the one which is published below. 


Y ‘HE Garden Club of Illinois, since early September a year 
ago, has been carrying on an extensive program of service 
in supplying flowers and caring for plants at various train- 

ing camps, military hospitals and service men’s centers. In this 

area are several of the large training camps—Army, Navy and 

Air Force. 

Along the North Shore are Fort Sheridan, Great Lakes Naval 
Training Station, Glenview Air Base and the Camp Skokie 
Valley. The garden clubs in this area number about thirty, and 
they supply flowers and make arrangements for the hospital 
wards, the recreational halls, the chapels and the reception rooms. 

The work at Fort Sheridan is under the direction of Mrs. 
Donald Cook, and that at Great Lakes is under the direction of 


our program is obtained by having the whole plan gone over 
very carefully with each commanding officer before any definite 
project is started. In this way overlapping of effort is avoided 
and no need is overlooked. 

In Chicago is the Chicago Service Men’s Center. This term 
might mean any one of four projects maintained by the City 
of Chicago. The original center was opened a little over a year 
ago in an office building in the Loop and now has been aug- 
mented by three others—one in Lincoln Park, one in the old 
Auditorium theatre and hotel, and one on the South Side. 

A uniform of any of the United Nations constitutes a ticket 
of admission to any of these centers, and entitles the wearer 
without cost to everything the center offers—food, entertain- 








Mrs. Hill Blackett. Mrs. Marcus Richards 
is chairman of the committee for Glen- 
view and Mrs. Roy Pichl, of the commit- 
tee for Camp Skokie Valley. 

Some idea of the extent of the work 
may be given by stating that at the Great 
Lakes Naval Training Station flowers 
and arrangements are provided three times 
a week. Excellent co-operation has been 
given by florists, men’s garden clubs, and 
interested citizens who are not garden 
club members. Tulip and daffodil bulbs 
have been planted in the greenhouses at 
the Great Lakes Station and in many pri- 
vate greenhouses for Easter bloom and 
many thousands of daffodils have been 
planted in members’ gardens for flowers 
in May. On special holidays like Thanks- 
giving and Christmas a great many deco- 
rations are put in place. This year it is 
planned to supply Christmas trees and 
boxes of decorations to each unit so that 
the boys may trim the trees themselves. 

Each military area has different needs, 
and smoothness in the working out of 














The Picture on the 
Opposite Page 


HE drawing reproduced on the 

opposite page depicts an ever- 
green market as it appeared to an 
artist for the Christmas 1866 issue 
of the American Agriculturist. Then, 
as today, Christmas without ever- 
greens would have lacked much of 
its charm. Also, of all trees, the 
Christmas tree still bears fruit “‘fra- 
grant with the best affections of our 
natures.” 

Fortunately, progress has since 
been made towards increasing sup- 
plies of Christmas greens without 
continuing the bad practice of de- 
stroying the native flora. It is pleas- 
ing to know that roping made of 
clubmoss is no longer an ordinary 
holiday commodity at five cents a 
yard, or at any price. 














ment, showers and lodging, mending, 
cleaning service, the use of a very fine 
library, music appreciation room and 
game rooms. 

Here the major part of the work of 
the 17 garden clubs in Chicago and im- 
mediately adjacent is to keep plants which 
have been supplied liberally by the Chi- 
cago Park, District clean and healthy, to 
care for the flowers furnished generously 
by the florists, various organizations and 
private individuals, and to furnish deco- 
rations for special holidays. The need is 
for large, striking, “‘durable’’ arrange- 
ments. 

Here an individual club serves Tues- 
days and Fridays of a two-week period 
and the work is done under the general 
direction of Mrs. Berthold A. Cronson, 
president of the Kenwood Garden Club, 
Chicago, who says: 


These sincere women have enjoyed 
this work and have done .it conscien- 
tiously. There is much satisfaction in 
the thought that this is a labor of love 











in the promotion of morale, a spiritual 

contribution and perhaps, in some in- 

stances, a healing influence. 

In the western suburban area of Chicago 
is the Edward Hines Jr. hospital, a great 
military hospital for the veterans of the 
first World War. Here the American Le- 
gion and other organizations have long 
provided a wealth of decorations for the 
holidays, so at these times the efforts of the 
28 garden clubs nearby may be concen- 
trated elsewhere, but during the rest of the 
year each club is responsible for a two- 


week period, one in Winter and one in the 
Summer, for the floral decorations in the 
lobbies and the chapel. This work is under 
the supervision of Mrs. F. J. Simpson. 
Similar work at Camp Grant near Rock- 
ford is carried on by several clubs. 

This service is under the general direc- 
tion of Mrs. George S. Parker of Winnetka, 
North Regional Chairman of the Garden 
Club of Illinois. 

—Mrs. Raymond Knotts, President, 

Garden Club of Illinois. 





Variety in Window Garden Plants 


T IS interesting and encouraging to find 

constantly increasing variety among 
indoor plants. Probably it is because of the 
many kinds of plants now available for 
window gardens that house plants have 
regained much of their former popularity. 
These indoor collections have now reached 
a point, however, where “improvement” 
must come through the addition of new 
forms or varieties of well-known kinds. 
Where space is limited, this means that 





Large-leaved pileas thrive as house 
plants in partial shade. 


“‘also-rans’’ are being discarded in favor of 
varieties more pleasing to personal taste 
and culturally more adaptable. 

The grape ivy (Cissus rhombifolia) has 
become a popular house plant in the rela- 
tively few years which have elapsed since 
it was first exploited. Being able to tolerate 
dry conditions and indifferent watering as 
long as it has a fair amount of light, 
it builds into a grape-like vine of 
considerable length. It does not re- 
quire frequent repotting and a speci- 
men which has become straggly in 
habit can be cut back and regrown. 

The keen eyes of an observing 
plantsman have recently detected and 
made available a_ stiffer-growing 
form of grape ivy now being dis- 
tributed under the name of C. r. 
mandaiana. This novelty has larger, 
closer leaflets on stems which are 
stouter and unusually red. The 
general effect is that of a less rangy 





and more colorful form of the grape ivy. 

Another familiar house plant is the blue- 
flowered saintpaulia or African violet. 
Many window gardeners have learned to 
grow this hairy-leaved plant by the method 
of trial and error. They have learned not 
to permit the sun to shine on drops of 
water lodged on its foliage. Attention to 
careful watering and air moisture has 
proved beneficial. 

While it is held by some that ‘‘violets”’ 
should be blue, varieties of saintpaulia with 
flowers not of that color are finding popu- 
lar demand, notably one variety aptly 
named Pink Beauty. When dealing with 
the odd-colored forms the same cultural 
technique must be observed. 

The artillery plant, with graceful curv- 
ing fronds and shining leaves, has long been 
a favorite indoor plant, particularly in 
greenhouses. Its common name is derived 
from the manner in which a plant standing 
in the sun will forcefully discharge its 
pollen. 

The genus pilea, to which artillery 
plants belong, has proved difficult for 
botanists to classify. This fact has come to 
light again now that large-leaved pileas are 
being introduced to popular culture from 
several sources. Whether these newcomers 
to American window gardening are identi- 
cal or different and how they should be 
labelled is as yet an undecided point which 
is of interest to botanists if not to garden- 
ers. The large-leaved pilea illustrated here 
is obtainable under the name of P. spruce- 
ana. In garden value it differs little, if at 
all, from one now being distributed under 
the name ‘“‘Panamiga,’’ in reference to 
western hemisphere good neighborliness. 
Both grow very well in light soil and their 





Common grape ivy (left) and Manda’s selection. 
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love for shade makes them rank with 
philodendrons as plants for relatively dark 
corners. Artillery plants in general respond 
favorably to abundant watering and fre- 
quent feeding when thoroughly established 
in their pots. 

Even the familiar and much abused 
sansevieria is now available in more inter- 
esting form. Instead of developing into a 
forest of gaunt stems, Hahn’s dwarf form 
grows less than a foot high. The resulting 
low plant has broad arching leaves which 
are dark, mottled-green and glossy. The 
story is that this new sansevieria was first 
noticed growing in a large planting of 
plants of normal size and habit near New 
Orleans. It has since been propagated in 
quantity and considered good enough to 


patent. 





The artillery plant hurls its pollen 
into the air when dry. 


For Borders in Half Shade 
AVING what I have heard called one 


of the minor blessings—a perennial 
border in half shade—I have a problem 
with hardy fillers, the better known 
annuals having proved unsuitable. I got 
acquainted a few years ago with a plant 
called Tibouchina semidecandra and have 
found it the answer to my problem of what 
to use to replace earlier flowers, so as to 
insure continuous bloom till frost. 

The tibouchina grows to three feet in 
sun or shade with a minimum of care. The 
foliage is downy and the many stems which 
develop during the season become woody 
by October. However, the plant never stops 
blooming and the color, a pure luminous 
purple, harmonizes with all my 
other flowers. The blooms last only 
a day but new ones open every 
morning. 

The tibouchina is tender and must 
be wintered like fuchsias. As an ex- 
periment, I potted up my plants and 
cut them back to ten inches before 
frost. They are sprouting anew now 
and I hope to keep them until Spring. 
Cuttings root readily and I think 
make the best plants for the follow- 
ing year. 

—Fiff W. Kline. 
Mt. Kisco, N. Y. 
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N THE October 15 issue of Horticulture 

S. N. Baxter cites his experience with 
December-January planted daffodils. Such 
late planting is not to be recommended, 
but if the bulbs have been kept moderately 
cool and they are not subjected to severe 
freezing before they have a chance to make 
some roots, it is surprising how well daf- 
fodils recover from being kept out of the 
ground. I once received from the late Dr. 
David Griffiths a few King Alfreds in early 
March. Some which I potted flowered in 
about five weeks but were short and the 
flowers were small. The others, planted 
outdoors, flowered in late May. They were 
definitely below par, but the following 
and succeeding seasons they were as strong 
as any in the garden. Much the same 
thing happens when daffodils are sent from 
England to Australia. It is approaching 
Summer time when they get there, but the 
bulbs rush into flower before they have 
time to develop good roots. Yet in a few 
seasons they are acclimated and grow ac- 
cording to the Australian season. 

I have planted tulips as late as January 
and if the ground was well covered to 
prevent freezing, they flowered well. If the 
bulbs are frozen before they root, they are 
done for, as witness the planting on River- 
side Drive in New York. Half a million or 
sO were sent as a gift from Holland in 
December, 1939, and left unprotected; 
they were frozen and failed completely. 


RS. E. H. ERICKSON speaks well of 

oxalis as garden bulbs (Horticulture, 
October 15), but the kinds she writes of 
have to be lifted and stored. I have a rose 
pink form which flowered continuously 
from June until severe frost stopped it 
and which I am assured is perfectly hardy 
under all conditions. What species it is I 
do not know, but it is a vigorous grower 
and distinct from any I have hitherto seen. 


HE picture of milk purslane (Hortt- 

culture, November 1) aroused mixed 
feelings in me. Long years ago I was 
intrigued by seeing plants of this subject 
growing near our railroad station, its 
small growth and bronzy red coloring giv- 
ing me an idea that it was a neat rock 
plant. I did not know it, but sensed it was 
a euphorbia. Ever since I have had this 
annual weed in my garden and have ob- 
served that it is not averse to growing in 
grass. However, I do not consider it a bad 
weed in comparison with chick weed, Com- 
melina communis, and Johnson grass. The 
dayweed (commelina) seeds and spreads 
no end, but it is an annual; the Johnson 
grass is perennial, with tufted roots and if 
not completely hooked out, the root be- 
comes larger and larger. It is an innocent, 
wiry looking little thing as a seedling, but 
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let it alone and it will adapt itself to all 
positions, growing four feet if necessary to 
get above other plants. This is one weed I 
do not pull by hand nor hoe; it has to be 
hooked out. 


T IS pleasant to know that Nebraska 

scientists support my own ideas about 
the effect of water beating on the soil 
surface (Horticulture, November 1). 
There are some who maintain that hoeing 
is of no benefit beyond keeping down 
weeds, but ever since the oak trees in my 
garden have expanded to such a degree 
that much of the soil is subject to their 
drip, I have realized that I was foolish not 
to have cut them all down 20 years ago 
when I was clearing the land. In Summer 


the shade they now create is too much for 
most perennials, while the pounding drips 
from the leaves when it rains is far worse 
than the rain itself. 

In Winter, after the leaves are off the 
trees, the dripping is even more concen- 
trated and because of it, I have, in late 
years, lost thousands of primroses. Many 
perennials that are partial to some shade 
certainly do not like oak trees above them, 
although the lowest branches are 12 to 15 
feet above the ground. 


ATTERLY I have allowed the fallen 


leaves to remain on the borders through 
the Winter, but while this protects the soil 
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somewhat, it has its drawbacks as in the 
Spring the leaves can not be collected be- 
fore the border plants and bulbs start grow- 
ing, and often when the leaves are being 
raked off with a rubber rake the metal 
garden labels are gathered up too and that 
is another headache. I have decided that 
where the plants are far enough apart the 
best method is not to remove them. Left in 
place the leaves act as a satisfactory mulch 
to retain moisture and keep down weeds. 


ROFESSOR ROLAND H. PATCH 


has sent me the accompanying photo- 
graph of a specimen of Encephalartos leh- 
manni now growing in the greenhouses 
under his charge at the University of,Con- 
necticut at Storrs. This particular plant is 





This sub- 
tropical 
Kafir bread plant 
is growing in 
Connecticut— 
under glass, 
of course. 





not young. Just what its true age is, is not 
known definitely, but it is said to have been 
for 30 years in the Osgood conservatories 
in Norwich, Conn., before being moved 
to the college campus some years ago. 

Encephalartos, a genus of cycads native 
to tropical and southern Africa, has long 
been grown in one species or another as a 
conservatory plant. The name is derived 
from a combination of Greek words taking 
note of the bread-like interior of the trunk. 
According to Bailey, the vernacular name 
of “Kafir bread’’ comes from the edible 
pith and central portion of the cones of 
some species. The specimen at Storrs bears 
pollen only. 
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Army Camp Work in Indiana 


EAR EDITOR—Last Spring after 

reading in Horticulture about giving 
shrubs and flowers to the army camps, I 
suggested such a project to our garden club 
as we have an army air base just out of 
town. At that time the members did not 
think that what we could give would 
make a showing, as the base is a big place 
and is to be permanent. However, this Fall 
I brought it up again and got into contact 
with the camp officials, who came with 
their own truck. The soldiers dug up the 
plants and collected enough in two trips to 
make an excellent showing. We will con- 
tribute again in the Spring. 

We received a nice letter from the ser- 
geant in charge of landscaping the grounds. 
We gave a little of everything from rock 
garden plants to shrubs and trees. 

—NMrs. Ray S. Williams. 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 


When Sprouting Mung Beans 


EAR EDITOR—Since writing of 

mung bean sprouts in Horticulture 
for June 15, 1942, I have been asked how 
to keep the small beans moist until sprout- 
ing takes place. My method is to use sev- 
eral thicknesses of cheesecloth, and then to 
cover the colander with several layers of 
wet burlap. 

By opening the colander several times a 
day, the gas incident to germination is per- 
mitted to escape. The seeds should be 
moistened every four hours and kept 
at a temperature of between 70 and 
80 degrees. At 70 degrees, the sprouts 
are thick and succulent. Above 80 they 
are likely to turn brown and rot. 


—Louise Weick. 
San Francisco, Calif. 





Spring Bulbs Planted Late 


EAR EDITOR—In the October 

15 issue of Horticulture there is 
an article on daffodils blooming in 
June. I want to add my bit to this 
subject. 

I bought a surplus of these bulbs, 
mostly Emperor, after the first of 
March, and did not get them into the 
ground until about the 20th, but they 
bloomed that year, although a little 
later than they normally would. In 
fact, we were having a flower show for 
the later blossoming bulbs, and my 
Emperors were a sensation. 

For years up to the war, I had been 
buying surplus tulips from our local 
seed store after the first of March, when 
I could get them cheaply, and they 
ilways bloomed that same year with 
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the exception of the Triumph tulips, the 
buds of which would blast. However, by 
the next year even they would bloom nor- 
mally again. 

I have had a row of mixed Breeder 
tulips along my driveway about eight 
years. They bloom and multiply. In fact, 
I have divided and re-set them twice dur- 
ing that time. 

[ have grown all kinds of tulips under 
these trying conditions, and have had losses 
from only one type, the double early kinds. 
They bloomed just seven weeks after plant- 
ing, but the next year they failed to come 
back. I blamed it to the fact that I had a 
down spout which watered them too freely 
that year, causing them to rot. 

Large flowering hyacinths bought the 
same way and handled the same way have 
stayed with me and multiplied. 

—Mrs. D. T. Ramsdell. 


Lawrence, Kan. 


Dislikes Mr. Steele’s Advice 


EAR EDITOR—Mr. Fletcher Steele, 

whom I honor, may be doing such 
gardeners as I a disservice. (See Horticul- 
ture, November 1.) Good gardeners should 
discard nothing totally while multitudes of 
us would be made joyful by the receipt 
of the superfluity, and would treasure it 
affectionately. 

Do follow up Mr. Fletcher Steele's 
dictum with better counsel—to the effect: 
seek out, and make a list of people to 
whom your superfluous plants would be a 
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**What a glutton this plant is!” 
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garden encouragement and let them know 
when you are about to thin out. They will 
be on hand. Remember, the bridegroom in 
the parable had an abundance of appreci- 
ative guests when he went out of his en- 
gagement ridden class and invited those 
who lived in the highways and byways. 

—Helen McColgin. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Where Ragweed Is Cherished 
EAR EDITOR—Why anyone should 


wish to eradicate so valuable a plant 
as the ragweed passes all understanding, 
and I am much of the opinion that your 
bulletin will need revision. 

Ragweed is excellent sheep feed and I 
have seen large stacks of it put up for 
Winter feeding. Further, it now appears 
that this plant, or its seed, yields a valuable 
oil, and I understand that a considerable 
crop of this seed has been harvested in 
Indiana this season. 

Personally, I think that this ‘‘hay fever 
suffering’ is a very small matter and that a 
few sneezes will never hurt anyone much. 
I have driven a mowing machine in rag- 
weed fields in full bloom, until the whole 
outfit became as yellow as a canary bird, 
with no ill effects whatever, and I find the 
pollen less injurious than clover or corn 
dust. 

Maybe it will be well to be satisfied 
with a partial eradication of this plant until 
we know more about it. 

—Archer P. Whallon. 
Stockbridge, Mich. 


EDITOR’S NOTE—It has now been de- 
termined that ragweed seeds contain an 
extractable oil resembling that obtained 
from soy beans. G. F. Roedel and M. H. 
Thornton, agricultural chemists at Purdue 
University, say that when used in paints, 
ragweed seed oil has better drying proper- 
ties than does soy bean oil. Its possible 
uses as food remain to be investigated. 

The Purdue idea is to crop the ragweed 
on a secondary basis. Thus, the weed is to 
be permitted to grow up in grain fields 
after the harvesting of the main crop. So 
handled, a yield of about ten bushels per 
acre is expected.’ 


Chayotes in the North 


EAR EDITOR—It is pleasing to 

learn from Louise Weick (Hortit- 
culture, November 15) that chayotes 
are beginning to come into their own 
after nearly half a century of neglect. 
Although these so-called vegetable 
pears sometimes appear in northeast- 
ern markets and flower shows, their 
only appeal so far seems to have been 
among a few gourd growers. 

—William Freston. 

Boston, Mass. 
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Evergreen 
V’s 
are being 
substituted 
for wreaths 











The arrangement pictured here goes far in its timeli- 
ness in that it is composed largely of salvaged mate- 
rials. In making it, Mrs. George W. Buckingham of 
Braintree, Mass., added odds and ends of leftover or 
worn-out objects to a framework of battered wire 
mesh. For a green background, she used scraps and 
cut-off ends of mountain laurel left from wreath- 
making, augmenting them with broken twigs from 
Christmas trees. For ornaments, a search of the house 
and garden produced a spray or two of silvered 
eucalyptus foliage, clusters of artificial berries, pitch 
pine cones and some burned-out bulbs and discarded 
ornaments from the Christmas trees of past years. 
The result was an effective, inexpensive arrangement. 
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HE fact that a shrub happens to be 
native to the United States gives it no 
title to a seat among the garden elect. 
Actually, many natives have no ornamental 
value and many of those which are showy 
are unlikely to prove adaptable for garden 
use. This is not heresy, but merely a state- 
ment of fact. On the other hand, there are 
some native shrubs which surpass the usual 
run of exotic plant material. It is this supe- 
rior group which William R. Van Dersal 
has in mind when outlining in his new 
book ‘‘Ornamental American Shrubs,” the 
shrub flora of the different sections of this 
country. It must be noted, however, that 
he comments on only a few hundred spe- 
cies. Apparently many interesting plants 


such as Franklinia and Kalmiopsis have 
been left out for lack of space. Others 
which are included have suffered from too 
brief treatment. 

Brevity amounting to streamlining also 
weakens the practical value of the chapters 
on culture. The literal-minded reviewer 
could raise other objections as, for instance, 
to the listing of a poison ivy preventive 
involving sodium perborate. Also, it hardly 
seems politic to play up the chokecherry 
without stating that it is the carrier of X- 
disease of peaches. 

Even so, Mr. Van Dersal states his case 
well, starting with the early European ex- 
plorers who sent home American plants to 
foreign gardens. The correspondence and 
specimens which they sent to European 
museums contain the story of the extent 
to which American plants found an appre- 


~ *“Ornamental American Shrubs,”” by Wil- 
liam R. Van Dersal. Published by Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, New York, N. Y. Price $4.00. 

































The oak-leaved hydrangea of southeastern United States 


AMERICAN SHRUBS FOR AMERICAN GARDENS*— 






It is not difficult to obtain a wide variety of 
handsome plants without leaving this continent 


ciation abroad, an appreciation which some 
of them are still denied at home. 

The American settlers, almost from the 
moment of their arrival, began importing 
the plants of Europe, often, as in the case 
of the wine grape, without success. This 
process has continued with mixed results 
ever since. Strangely enough, many Ameri- 
can plants have come into American gar- 
dens through re-importation from Europe. 

Mr. Van Dersal points out that a-native 
shrub should not be judged too quickly or 
too harshly on first sight. Shrubs rarely 
look as well in the wild state as they do in 
cultivation. This is largely because wild 
plants usually have too much competition 
to permit symmetry of development. Thus 
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it is often only the transfer to a well-kept 
garden that demonstrates the true horticul- 
tural value of a shrub. 

Very few native American plants have 
had a long enough garden history to bring 
them to a high degree of horticultural per- 
fection. Thus, in addition, to the fact that 
the native plants are not well known, their 
potentially enormous garden variation is 
realized even less. 

Mr. Van Dersal holds that any native 
shrub that occurs naturally within a given 
area can be grown anywhere within that 
area provided it is given treatment about 
like that to which it is accustomed under 
natural conditions. All that a gardener 
needs to do to gain cultural pointers is to 
study a plant as it grows in nature. 

When it comes to moving a plant be- 
yond its natural range the question of 
adaptability is less easily answered. The 
plant will live if moved to any area where 
climate, moisture, soil and other factors 
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are comparable to the section from which 
it came. To make such transfers successful 
Mr. Van Dersal recommends Mulford’s 
system of dividing the United States into 
27 growth regions. By using Mulford’s 
map—reprinted in the endpapers—he says 
that it is possible to pick out areas having 
similar growing conditions. Be that as it 
may, transplanting from one growth re- 
gion to another is still anything but an 
eXact practice. 


The Gray-Leaved Thymes 


N SOME gardens where thymes are 

grown it may be desirable to feature 
gray foliage. The difficulty is in not know- 
ing what names to look for in catalogues 
and the uncertainty of what will be sent 
under those names. Two gray sorts are 
quite well known, the extremes of these 
forms of thymes. 

Most dwarf is woolly mother-of-thyme 
(Thymus serpyllum lanuginosus), a 
creeping mat of blue-gray hairy foliage. 
This is a common sort, rather well under- 
stood, with the special character of rarely 
producing flowers. Very like this are the 
varieties T. s. villosus, just as downy but 
not quite as gray in color, and T. s. lanatus, 
also somewhat gray and downy. These two 
may be the same, with similar pink flowers 
in abundance. 

What is sold as British thyme (T. bri- 
tannicus) is also a creeper, rather gray, 
making broad flat mats. Many other sorts 
there are with foliage and stems very hairy, 
but not often gray, so that a plant can be 
very hairy but truly green, and other ex- 
tremes have no hairs at all. So the woolly 
form is best, if flowers are not wanted. 
For rosy flowers one should try villosus or 
lanatus. For good color the plants must be 
in full sun. 

The other extreme of gray foliage is 
found on the woolly-stem thyme (T. lani- 
caulis), a big tumbling low shrub with 
wiry stems often a foot tall. The plant is 
almost as tall as a heather, but falls forward 
rather than stands upright. The stems and 
foliage are softly gray downy—not green 
at all. The flowers are rather large, pale 
pink and come in June in oblong racemes, 
almost as showy as heather. T. pectina- 
tus is another tangled mat, about six 
inches high, softly green hairy, with large 
clusters of purple flowers. T. marschalli- 
anus is more green, with the odor of musty 
old wood. The flowers of this kind are the 
palest pink, in a tumbled mat some six 
inches high. Of these three, woolly-stem is 
the most distinct. 

These half-dozen names are worthy of 
investigation in dealers’ lists when a gray 
thyme is desired. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 
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Sweet Potatoes in the North 


WEET potatoes can be grown success- 

fully on sandy northern soils. Roscoe 
Fraser of Purdue University, telling of 
Indiana experience in Better Crops With 
Plant Food, says that while the little- or 
big-stem Jersey varieties are grown for 
market a few moist-type kinds such as 
Porto Rico and Nancy Hall are more often 
grown in home gardens for local con- 
sumption. 

Clean, fertile, sandy soils rich in organic 
matter produce the smoothest, most uni- 
form sweet potatoes. Heavier soils usually 
produce an excess of vine growth which 
retards maturity. For best cropping the soil 
should be about neutral or only slightly 
acid. To prevent disease troubles sweet 
potatoes should not be grown in the same 
location year after year. For the same 
reason only certified seed should be pur- 
chased. 

Plants are started by bedding the seed 
potatoes in hotbeds about 30 days in ad- 
vance of field planting which usually takes 
place in the early part of May. Mr. Fraser 
emphasizes the fact that the hotbed should 
be clean. If previously used to start sweet 
potatoes he suggests disinfection with a 
mixture of one pint of formalin and one 
pint of water. Also, the soil for the hotbed 
should be taken from a spot where sweet 
potatoes have never been grown. This is 
important. . 

As a further precaution seed stocks 
should be soaked for ten minutes in a solu- 
tion of one ounce of corrosive sublimate in 
eight gallons of water. The seeds should 
then be bedded firmly about an inch apart 
on the sand in a hotbed with a temperature 
of 75 to 80 degrees. They should then be 
covered with clean warm sand and watered 
thoroughly. Care should be taken to pre- 
vent chilling but on warm days ventilation 
of the hotbed may be necessary to reduce 
the air temperature. Watering should be 
done only in the mornings of clear days 
and should not be excessive. As planting 
time approaches more air is progressively 
admitted to harden the plants. 

The plants should be set in well-pre- 
pared soil in rows or ridges under which 
complete fertilizer has been placed a few 
days prior to planting. Any plants which 
are discolored or suspected of being dis- 
eased should be discarded. 

Young plants with the longest rooted 
stems have in the past shown themselves 
capable of giving higher yields. 

Care should be taken to prevent drying 
of roots while planting is in progress. Nor 
should the plants be set too deep or too 
shallow. To control stem rot the root sys- 
tems of the young plants can be dipped in 
a solution of an ounce and a half of spergon 
to a gallon and a half of water. 
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Flowers From the Victory Garden 


HE appreciative eye of Jane Casey has 

detected the fact that vegetables need 
not be grown for victuals and vitamins 
alone. Art, too, can be found in the victory 
garden. As reported in the magazine Home 
Gardening some vegetables can also provide 
the skilled arranger with decorative mate- 
rial to offset a part of that lost through 
possible wartime reduction in flower 
growing. 

To prove this contention Miss Casey 
produces a photograph of a colorful ar- 
rangement of bright yellow squash blooms 
combined with the fern-like foliage of the 
carrot. Success in this first venture led to 
closer inspection of other vegetable garden 
blooms. Okra blooms, garlic flowers, car- 
rot inflorescences and even corn tassels all 
proved capable of attractive arrangement 
in the hands of a discerning artist. 


Training Roses Horizontally 

RECENT issue of the magazine 

Northwest Gardens contains a sketch 
illustrating a way by which climbing roses 
can be made to yield long-stemmed blooms 
for show on the plant or for cutting. It 
makes use of the fact that the flowering 
lateral branches will all grow in an erect 
position if the trailing canes are trained in 
horizontal fashion. Tied down to a hori- 
zontal trellis beneath a window ledge, the 
plants will encounter excellent growing 
conditions and have every bloom in posi- 
tion to add to the display at flowering time. 


More Vegetables Needed 


GLANCE at the annual outlook issue 

of The Agricultural Situation, pub- 
lished by the Federal Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, will produce sound rea- 
sons for an increase in home vegetable rais- 
ing. Truck crop production is expected to 
be somewhat smaller next year in view of 
anticipated shortages of labor, materials 
and transportation. Commercial plantings 


of such crops as melons, cucumbers, lettuce 
and celery will probably decrease, while 
such staples as carrots, snap beans, onions, 
sweet corn, tomatoes, cabbage and lima 
beans may increase. 

On the other hand, demand will increase. 
Also, growing conditions may not be as 
favorable as in 1942. The canning indus- 
try also being limited by shortages, prob- 
ably will make fewer processed vegetables 
available at the end of next season. The 
argument seems to be that every home 
gardener who can grow vegetables the 
coming season should do so. 


The Timber Phlox 


NE of the loveliest of Spring flowers 

is Phlox divaricata (timber phlox or 
wild sweet william). The soft blue- 
lavender harmonizes with all colors of 
Spring flowers and is especially fine with 
Inglescombe Yellow or pink tulips. Or for 
a lovely picture in contrasting colors, try 
timber phlox with such orange-toned tulips 
as Grenadier and Orange King. 

Since the tulip supply is limited we must 
use companion plants to accent our tulip 
plantings and make the most of the number 
we have to plant. P. divaricata is a charm- 
ing plant for this purpose. 

A rarer form of this native beauty is 
P. d. alba, a pure white flower that seems 
a bit more refined in growth than its blue 
sister, and it is just as easily grown as the 
more common one. 

White timber phlox with some of the 
bright red tulips such as Farncombe 
Sanders or City of Haarlem makes a vivid 
picture that will linger in your memory 
long after the flowers are gone. If you are 
one of those gardeners who love white 
combinations, use the tulip Carrara or 
Zwanenberg with a lacy frill of white 
timber phlox at its feet. 


—Daisy L. Ferrick. 
Topeka, Kan. 
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Gaur Aces For Your Lilrary 


1001 Garden Questions 


Answered 


by 
Alfred C. Hottes 


$2.50 


Postpaid in U. S. 





An amazing collection of useful information 
for the amateur gardener wishing to plan and 
plant his home garden. 

Splendidly illustrated and indexed. 


388 Pages 160 Illustrations 





Knowing 
Your 
Trees 
by G. H. 

Collingwood 
$2.50 


Postpaid in U. S. 





Contains more than 100 important American 
trees. Actual photographs of all trees, their leaf, 
bark, flower and fruit, along with descriptions of 
their range, habits, uses and identifying charac- 
teristics, make this one of the outstanding tree 
books of today. Designed for reading convenience, 
it is also beautifully printed, with cover in four 
colors. The oaks, the pines, the maples, the firs, 
the poplars, the hemlocks, the dogwoods, the 
spruces—these are but a few of the aristocratic 
American tree families found in this book. 


The Vegetable Garden 


— “a 
veceTasie Sa 
, GARDEN ree 
Farrington 


‘1.25 


Postpaid in U. S. 





Packed with the latest, up-to-the-minute, 
approved planting plans, charts, new cultural 
methods, lists of the new, better varieties and 
new ways to save seed, time, labor and money. 


Home gardeners should own this revised and 
enlarged new book on vegetable gardening. 


170 Pages 22 Illustrations 








216 Pages About 250 Illustrations 


Garden Guide 


by ‘ 
28 Authorities 


$2.00 


Postpaid in U. S. 





One of the most practical and informative 
Garden Books ever published for the average 
home owner. Every phase of gardening in connec- 
tion with the home grounds is covered—from the 
location of the house to the final reaping of the 
gardener’s reward in perfect flowers, fruits, vege- 
tables, a fine lawn, shrubs and trees. Its pages also 
include every related subject the gardener should 
be informed upon: insects, diseases, bees, birds, 


fish, ete. 


376 Pages Over 300 Illustrations 
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Bee er the subject of hoeing 
and its benefits or non-benefits, which 
has been exercising scientific and practical 
minds both in England and the United 
States, both the for and against groups 
will doubtless maintain their views. Per- 
sonally, I am with the hoe wielders, be- 
cause the scientists at Rothamsted and 
over here seem to base their findings upon 
field crop cultures with subjects the gar- 
dener is not interested in. It is true that 
many field crops need no hoeing; they are 
planted too close to permit it and may pro- 
tect the ground from rain washing and sun 
heat. 

The practical gardener’s belief that 
moisture in the soil rises by capillary action 
and is checked by a loose surface is based 
on the fact that science once said it was so. 

The fact that Hall and Russell in Eng- 
land and King in America once expressed 
such beliefs, is said to be understandable, 
because the knowledge of their earlier days 
led them to make such deductions. But they 
changed their views, not on work carried 
on with garden plants and crops, but after 
years of investigation among farm crops. 
Dr. Keen of Rothamsted states that this 
later work shows there is no capillary tube 
conception to the behavior of soil moisture. 

However, the practical gardener cares 
not whether there be “‘tubes’’ or not; ob- 
servation convinces him that soil with a 
loose surface remains moist for a longer 
period than land that is panned hard by 
rain or trampling. 

He knows, too, that his rose beds, per- 
ennial borders and vegetable garden look 
better and that the plants grow better for 
being periodically hoed. Even if it merely 
prevented weed growth, that is worth 





























HE editors of Horticulture would 

like to compile a list of the dozen 
or fifteen most offensive plants — 
wild or cultivated. Readers are asked 
to make nominations to this botant- 
cal rogue’s gallery from among all 
kinds of green plants whether trees, 
shrubs, vines or herbaceous annuals 
and perennials growing on land or 
in the water. All that is required for 
a plant to be considered is that it be 
poisonous, be an aggressive weed or 
in any other way have high nuisance 
value. The final list will, of course, 
be made up of the names of those 
infamous plants which are con- 
demned the most roundly by the 
greatest number of readers. Nomina- 
tions—with or without supporting 
reasons—should be sent to Horti- 
culture, Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
Mass. 























To Hoe or Not to Hoe — 


Arguments on both sides 
continue to be presented 


while, for weeds that reach the hand pull- 
ing stage have taken up much moisture and 
nutrients from the soil. 

Aside from all this, there is another 
scientific angle. Professor W. A. Albrecht 
of Cornell University, speaking recently in 
Chicago, said that proper care of the soil 
means a lot towards the health of the 
people. 

Signs of soil decline, he says, are rising 
acidity and changes in the types of plants 
the soil will support. Such debilitated soil 
will not support healthy cattle nor produce 
good bone-making food plants. On such 
land, says Professor Albrecht, the effort to 
maintain tonnage will mean crops of 
coarse and less valuable food plants. 

The agricultural colleges’ motto: ‘‘Our 
national wealth lies in the soil,’’ might 
well be changed to “‘Our national health 
lies in the soil,’’ says the professor and if 
this is so it is certain that soil maintenance 
entails cultivation in every possible direc- 
tion. 

—T. A. Weston. 
Hillsdale, N. J. 


EDITOR’S NOTE—The factors for thrifty 
plant growth are the same for all cultivated 
plants whether on farms or in gardens. Weeds 






must be kept down, soil needs aération and 
moisture should be retained or even increased. 
The achieving of these ends seems to involve 
more than the mere decision whether to hoe 
vigorously throughout the season, to resort to 
mulching or to combine the two practices. The 
type of soil, the kind and stage of growth of 
the crop, the weather and other factors must all 
be considered in each instance. At this particular 
time, the method calling for the least labor 
seems to be the one to favor. 


Everblooming Climbing Roses 


EVERAL years ago we decided to re- 

place our climbing roses with ‘‘ever- 
bloomers.’’ With this end in mind we 
bought the following varieties: two of 
Blaze and one each of Climbing Talisman, 
Dr. Nicolas, New Dawn, Birdie Bly and 
Prosperity. 

Of these, the outstanding rose is Talis- 
man. Its first bloom appeared on May 23 
and it was still flowering in early Novem- 
ber. Second in importance is New Dawn, 
which flowered over about the same period. 
Third is Birdie Bly which also bloomed 
from June to November. 

One plant of Blaze bloomed all Summer 
for two years but only in June during the 
third year. The other has never flowered at 
any season except June during the five 
years I have had it, in spite of the fact that 
it has grown into a strong plant. 

Dr. Nicolas has bloomed fairly consis- 
tently but in our garden is a weak plant 
which makes little growth. 


Great Kills, N. Y. —Lewis J. Cullen. 











That Different Christmas Gift. 


We suggest that orchid seedlings make a 
Christmas gift of lasting interest and un- 
usual charm. 

Cypripediums, new hybrids well rooted, 
leaves about two inches long should flower in 
about two years. Per plant $5.00. 


WELLESLEY 











ORCHID SEEDLINGS 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS Co. 


Orchid Hybridists, Growers and Importers 
Telephone 0650 


Cattleyas exhibition varieties, well estab- 
lished in 1%” pots, $1.00 


Cattleyas in 3” to 5” pots $3.00 to $10.00. 
Flowering plants in great variety. 


Note: Our new catalog will be ready for 
distribution January 1 
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Important Bulletins 
at Special Prices 


Begonias and How to Grow Them 
Formerly 50c Now 25¢ 
Rock Gardens and What to 
Grow in Them 
Formerly 25¢ Now 10¢ 
The Lawn, How to Make and 
Maintain It 
Formerly 50c Now 25¢ 
House Plants and How to 
Grow Them 
Formerly 25¢ Now 10c 
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DIAPENSIA LAPPONICA 


A Rare Alpine from the North 
Fine clumps, $1.00 each 
LARGEST COLLECTION OF ROCK PLANTS 
IN AMERICA 


MITCHELL NURSERIES 











Barre, Vt. Catalogue Free Dept. H 
‘“PAPERWHITES’’ 
10 25 50 100 
EV eee 65c $1.50 $2.85 $5.35 
OS eee $1.00 $2.25 $4.25 $8.25 


Postpaid prices. Order by mail. 


BRECK’S 725 2c zus- 


Boston, Mass. 
PEAT MOSS. .$4.00 bale > 





100 Ibs. Pulverized Cow Manure ....... $3.25 
ON OT Err 4.00 
100 Ibs. Shute’s Fertilpeat ............ 2.50 


COMPOSTED & ROTTED STEER MANURE 
Real Quality Lawn Seed 
Delivered Philadelphia and vicinity 
E. L. SHUTE & CO., LINE LEXINGTON, PA. 








VEESTABLISHED 1894 PHONE LEXINGTON 210 queen! 










Rust-Resistant! Huge, ex- 
AB quisite blooms, 2- to3-ft. spikes; easy to 
grow. 3 finest colors, Crimson, Yellow, 
#4 Rose, al! 3, a lic- Pkt. of each, for 10e. 
ya Burpee’ s Seed Catalog FREE--all about the best 
he flower and he able seeds that oro Write today! 
. ATLEE BURPEE C 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

208 bere ee Bidg. } —or-Clinton, Iowa 
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CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$1.50, payable in advance. 





SCENTED GERANIUMS—Collection of 12 vari- 
eties, several rare, ideal for sunny window—$3.00. 
Send for complete price list of 35 scented and 
many variegated and rare geraniums; also BE- 
GONIAS and RARE PLANTS. Magnolia Nurseries, 
Magnolia, Mass. 





WINTER-FLOWERING CAMELLIAS add giam- 
our and sparkling beauty to your greenhouse. Their 
radiant colors bring you new thrills and happiness. 
Large illustrated catalogue 10c. “Longview,” Box 
H, Crichton, Alabama. 





WINDOW GARDEN COLLECTION: 20 plants, 
my selection $1.10, postpaid. Laura D. Cole, 
Grannis, Ark. 





TWENTY DIFFERENT cactus plants postpaid, $1. 
Eulalia Turner, Azuaza, Calif. 





When writing advertisers please 
mention HORTICULTURE 





Dr. McFarland’s Favorite Rose 
ROBABLY more than a thousand 


times in the quarter century of my ac- 
tive rose interest I have been asked this 
question, usually accompanied by a pleas- 
ant smile on the face of the lady who hon- 
estly wants to know. The answer almost 
invariably has been that my favorite rose 
was the one I was looking at then, if it 
was a good rose. But in the Summer of 
1942 I finally had to get around to a 
belief that I do have a favorite—a very 
beautiful stamen cluster an inch and a 
quarter in diameter surrounded by lively 
pink petals two inches and more across. 

Now this rose which I will admit is my 
favorite is The Doctor, and it has had a 
hard life. Born in California, christened in 
Philadelphia, and sent out hopefully after, 
apparently, propagation from every last 
bud, it scored a prompt failure because it 
just would not grow, though always the 
flowers of it that did come were breath- 
taking in beauty. 

Fortunately Fred Howard, its origina- 
tor, had sent plants or buds to Courtney 
Page in England, and he put the rose 
on different understock, whereupon it 
promptly achieved high reputation in Eng- 
land, which reflected into America so that 
we began to consider it again. 

I had not lost my admiration, and I was 
able to insist on better plants, which I got, 
some on multiflora, some on ragged robin, 
some grown for greenhouse trials in the 
hope that it might be a good forcing rose. 
All have done well. My best buds came on 
a plant that having been deemed a failure 
for greenhouse forcing was sent to me by 
“Wally” Pierson, and was planted by me 
in a hard-luck spot on our east lawn. 

Now this Doctor rose never makes a 
great spalsh at any one time. Even the im- 
proved plants we now have at “Breeze 
Hill’’ are not lusty, like Dr. Boone or 
President Hoover, for example, but they 
are steady growers, producing from early 
to late a few flowers, each one of which is 
an event. So I mention the rose thus as my 
favorite in the hope that those who care to 
plant it will not expect of it a mass of 
flowers but will learn to fully enjoy each 
one as it comes. 

—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Delightful New Rose Book 


‘My Friend the Rose”’ by Francis E. Lester. 
Published by J. Horace McFarland Co., Harris- 
burg, Pa. Price $2.50. 


Although not a manual of rose culture, 
this quiet, often humorous, book will lead 
the rose grower to ponder on what he has 
a right to expect of his roses, the usefulness 
of the various types of roses and their 
garden value. 

The book is appealing and easy to read. 
The reproductions of Miss Mary Law- 
rance’s rose paintings, which attracted 
enthusiastic attention when first published 
in 1799, serve as a happy mode of 
illustration. 
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From FLORIDA 
to YOU 


Christmas 
INDIAN RIVER 


‘ORANGES 


and 


GRAPEFRUIT 


IF WAR does not permit you to come 
to Florida this year, let us send Florida 
to you with all its matchless, mag- 
nificent, luscious, fresh picked, tree- 
ripened, Giant Oranges and Mammoth 
Grapefruit delivered by express to 
your door. 


Christmas Special 
Shipped Express Prepaid 


20 tp, SPECIAL $400 
BASKET 


Assorted Fancy Fruit 


Hard to describe the beauty of this 
basket, it’s marvelous beyond descrip- 
tion! 
e 
Prize fruit like this is not found at 
your local store. A revelation in 
juicy sweetness and exotic flavor. 





Christmas orders accepted subject to War 
rulings and conditions. 


BLAKE GROVES 


EAU GALLIE ¢© FLORIDA 


Enclosed is $5.00 for which rush express 
prepaid 30-lb. Dream Basket Indian 
River Grapefruit and Oranges. 























PERRY'S QUALITY 
WILD BIRD SEED MIXTURE 


Contains both fine and coarse seeds thor- 
ougly recleaned, that attract large and small 
birds alike. 
Blended according to the recommendations of 
the Northeastern Bird Banding Association. 
We mail quantities of this Mixture to bird 
lovers all over New England. 

High Grade in Every Respect 

A Trial Will Convince You! 

5 Ibs. 75c, 10 Ibs. $1.25, 25 Ibs. $3.00 


Postage extra to your zone 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


“New England’s Leading Seed Store” 
12 and 13 Faneuil Hall Square 
BOSTON MASS. 





BUY WAR BONDS 


HORTICULTURE 














HE year 1942 has been a garden year 

with a driving purpose: namely, to 
win the war as far as possible with food 
production; to retain, in addition to this 
“‘all-out’’ aim, real interest in and use of 
ornamental plants in our home gardens; 
and to manage now and then a moment of 
actual relaxation in these gardens to ease 
the strain on aching muscles, worried 
minds, and harried dispositions, even the 
hampered family car—or, as the slogans 
say, to build morale. 

The bulk of the books published during 
the year have supported this purpose so 
faithfully that we have an onslaught of 
information on soils, general methods of 
gardening, and vegetables, both how to 
grow and how to prepare them. Books 
on plant material have taken a definitely 
American trend by recommending native 
species. They emphasize, too, the wisdom 
of the simplified culture of sturdy plants. 

First, however, new gardeners and some 
chronically dormant ones had to be roused, 
not only to the need, but to the urge to 
garden, so we have several encouraging 
titles designed to tempt the novice and coax 
the truant gardener into action. 


THE INCENTIVE 


Garden Easily! by H. K. Morse. 

Picture Garden Book, by R. Pratt. (Photos by 
Steichen) 

Right in Your Own Backyard, by H. W. Steck. 

A Southern Garden, by E. Lawrence. 

Wake Up and Garden! by R. Cross. 


STUDY OF SOILS AND 
GARDEN METHODS 


Soils and Fertilizers; 3rd ed., by F. E. Bear. 

Applied Entomology; 4th ed., by Fernald & 
Shepard. 

Chemical Gardening, by D. R. Matlin. 

Floriculture, by Laurie & Ries. 

Methods of Insect Control; 2nd part of 3rd ed., 
by D. Isely. 

Methods of Plant Breeding, by Hayes & Immer. 

Nature and Prevention of Plant Diseases, by 
K. S. Chester. 

Propagation of Plants, by Kains & McQuesten. 

Seeding and Planting in the Practice of For- 
estry; 3rd ed., by Toumey & Korstian. 


THE PLANT ANGLE 


American Lily Yearbook, 1942, by the Ameri- 
can Horticultural Society. 

American Rose Annual, 1942, by the American 
Rose Society. 

Book of Trees; 2nd ed., by A. C. Hottes. 

Cactus Culture; rev. ed., by E. D. Schulz. 

Ceanothus, by Van Rensselaer & McMinn. 

Daffodil Yearbook, 1942, by Royal Horticul- 
tural Society and the American Horticultural 
Society. 

The Gladiolus 1942, by the New England 
Gladiolus Society. 

Herbs, How to Grow Them and How to Use 
Them; rev. ed., by H. N. Webster. 


The 1942 Book Crop 


Herbs, Their Culture and Use, by R. E. Clark- 


son. 

Ornamental American Shrubs, by W. R. Van 
Dersal. 

Our Shade Trees; 2nd ed., by E. P. Felt. 

Principles of Tree and Small Fruit Culture, by 
V. W. Kelley. 

Succulent Plants of New and Old World Des- 
erts, by E. J. Alexander. 

Trees of the Countryside, by M. McKenny. 

Try Growing Herbs, comp. by H. M. Whit- 
man. 

Weeds; 2nd ed., by W. C. Muenscher. 


VICTORY WITH VEGETABLES 


Asparagus Production, by H. C. Thompson. 

The Food Garden, by E. Blair. 

Food Gardens for Defense, by M. G. Kains. 

Gardens for Victory, by Putnam & Cosper. 

Grow a Garden and Be Self-Sufficient, by E. 
Pfeiffer. 

Grow Your Own Vegetables, by P. W. Demp- 


sey. 
Home Vegetable Gardening, by C. H. Nissley. 
How to Grow Food for Your Family, by S. R. 


Ogden. 

Manual of Home Vegetable Gardening, by F. C. 
Coulter. 

Pocket Book of Vegetable Gardening, by C. H. 
Nissley. 


Productive Vegetable Growing; 7th ed., by 
J. W. Lloyd. 

The Tomato, by P. Work. 

Twenty-five Vegetables Anyone Can Grow, by 
A. R. Robbins. 

Vegetable Garden; revised and enlarged, by 
E. I. Farrington. 

Vegetable Garden Displayed, by Royal Horti- 
cultural Society. 

Vegetables in the Garden and Their Legends 
by Vernon Quinn. 


READER’S POTPOURRI 


Byways to Adventure, by E. W. Teale. (Ob- 
serving nature) 

Camouflage With Planting, by R. R. Root. 

Come and Get It, by G. W. Martin. (Recipes 
for backyard feasting) 

Ecological Crop Geography, by K. H. W. 
Klages. 
Handbook of Flower Show Judging, by the 
National Council of State Garden Clubs. 
Horticultural Colour Chart, vol. 2. Royal Hor- 
ticultural Society. 

Out of Doors in Spring, by C. J. Hylander. 

Pioneers of Plenty; new and enl. wartime ed., 
by C. Borth. (Chemurgy) 

Popular Mechanics Garden Book, by Popular 
Mechanics Co. 

Space, Time, and Architecture, by S. Giedion. 

Standardized Plant Names; 2nd ed., by Ameri- 
can Joint Committee of Horticultural No- 
menclature. 

Sunset’s Flower Arrangement Book, by Sunset 
Magazine. 

This Green World, by Rutherford Platt. 


These books and many others in the 
30,000 volume collection may be bor- 
rowed from the library by members of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, either 
in person or by mail. A selected catalog 
supplement helps with a choice of books 
outside of this list. 











WEST NEWBURY 





CHRISTMAS GREENS 


Fresh cut sprays of Pine, Silver or Green Fir, Leucothoe, Bayberry, etc. An ideal 
Christmas remembrance. A generous box of sprays 12 to 24 inches in length, 15 sprays 
$1.00, 25 sprays $1.25 or 30 sprays $1.75 postpaid in New England. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 
(Established in 1832) 


MASSACHUSETTS 











December 15, 1942 
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Forindoor bloom 


VELTHEIMIA 


(Cape Lily ) 











WINTER FLOWERS 


Surprise your friends with this 
lovely, rare flower, easily grown 
indoors from bulb. Large flower 
spikes, about 18 inches tall, 
tipped with coral-pink flowers, 
rising from a rosette of hand- 
some green leaves. Plant one in 
a 4-inch pot, now, for winter 
bloom. Or we'll send direct 
to your friend as gift, if you 
so instruct. Order at once. 


65c Ea.; Two, $1.25; 
Doz., $7.50. POSTPAID 


Ask for Free Catalog 


GOLDFARB 


160 Eost 57th St.. NEW YORK. N.Y. 





























ey Lavender,Yellow ¢ 
@ and Rose. Giant 
Dahlia-Floweredi 


ta blooms 5 in. across and 2 in. 
thick. Easy to grow. Sturdy, 
well-branched, 3-ft. plants. All 
4 15c-Pkts. of seeds, 1 of each 
| color, postpaid for just 10c! 
' RPEECO., i85BurpeeBidg., * 
Philadelphia, Pa. —or— Clinton, lowa 
a Enclosed is 10c. Send 4 Packets Giant Zinnias. 


IO anes cecs eee enesecesoneonnecsoanenoneacee eesonsnstonsennene sinuses 














t st. or R. D.. 


4 

12: SE a Se 
C] Send Burpee Seed Catalog, all about best £ 

t Vegetables and Flowers planting infor- 

mation. Leading American Seed Catalog. 


Burpee's Seed Cataloa 


NEWEST yptZee 
a 
PERENNIALS, FRUITS 


See the new Pinocchio, amazing 
**Rose of Tomorrow’”’ extremely 
hardy, easy to grow, always in 
bloom--also Greer Garson, Mary 
MargaretMcBride,andcomplete # 
Parade of Modern Roses, all in 
natural color. The latest news 
of Rosedom, direct from the 
Rose Capital of America. ~ 
Also new Perennials, 
White Butterfly Bush 
J.&P.dwarfer Dwar 
Apple Trees, other 
Fruits, all for your 
Victory Garden, 
Write Today! 


Jackson & Perkins Co. 


357 Rose Lane, NEWARK, NEW YORK STATE 















CHRISTMAS COLLECTION 


6 each large gladiolus bulbs, labeled, prepaid for $2 

Aladdin Gold Dust Milford 

Beacon Golden Chimes Purple Beauty 

Beautiful Ohio J.S. Bach Shirley Temple 

Bit o’ Heaven Leona Vagabond Prince 

Dr. Dentz Maid of Orleans 

Extra Special—1 Seabrook Beauty & 2 Mr. L.G. Rowe 
Write Dept. H for new Fall List 


SEABROOK NURSERIES, Seabrook, New Hampshire 





Choice Bulbs and Plants 


Wide Variety 
WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


326 Front Street Weymouth, Mass. 
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Coreopsis field beautiful—F. Y. O. Warner .. .261 
on Cape Cod—L. L. Howe ............... 824 
Coriander in home gardens—A. Johanning .. .328 
EE er a eee 54 
new hybrid sweet—Mrs. R. L. Ross ....... 16 
planting and growing successfully 274 
Corydalis in gardens—D., Crook ............ 36 
Cosmos Double Sensation ................. 290 
EEN sa 6 56 6 0 wo 0-00.06 68 8008 « 290 
EE Bras us a ck gh 064 © <0 00 4 
Course, flower show, in Philadelphia ........ 13 
SE MED TE 2g vn ccccccceeesse 13, 328 
Spring garden, in New York ............. 54 
Ce csv eccceccvecves 294 
elimination by fertilizing ............... 170 
OCrape myrtle in Kansas—D. L. Ferrick ...... 124 
myrtle near Harrisburg, Pa. ............. 423 


myrtles in the South—A. F. Neely ........ 76 
Crick-in-the-back, gardener’s—M. L. Oornell — 


Crops, horticultural, value CH) eer 
Crowninshield, Mr. and Mrs. F. B * garden 

> epee 416 
Cultivation, deep, not needed (RG) ......... 883 
Currants and pine blister rust ............. 116 
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Daffodil, Peruvian—B. Haddrell ........... 429 
Daffodils bloom in June—S. N. Baxter ......378 
late-flowering—F. W. Kline ....... = inane 
planted in December (RG) .............. 459 
Dahlias, Georgia reports e et ee SP EL Sy: 158 
three ways to start—O. T. Morrill ..... a2 6 ae 
eo as cer cacens + 6c tweeee 847 
Daisies, double Shasta—W. N. Oraig es" * . 865 
Daisy, Shasta, Esther Reed—K. W. Sinai = 
8 Y ee are 
Daphne odora grown as house plant ......... 72 


Daylilies, a F, Leininger 33 
evening-blooming—R. P. Merry .......... 836 
Deer, costly experience—J. fea 99 
Delphinium plant not disturbed for 15 years = 

ob nd ob Sane én8 ees én 
Delphiniums, aphids on—K. W. “Houghton ‘ "302 
, ye reer eee ere 
Dianthus, good yellow—J. "A. Meittunen |... 890 
plumarius, evergreen grass pink—R. Layton 115 
Dicentras, —— for gardens-——E. M. Orosby .178 
Dinner table with crystal chandeliers, outdoors 240 
Dogs, wooden, protect plants—L. W. ee “= 
6 


Dogwoods, native flowering (RG) ..... i 
Dusts, SEE SIE 5 oe oe ere cedcduce e046 Be 
ee SINT 4 Ghd 90 0-0ar chs ease . 166 
Dutch elm disease spreads—Dr. E. P. Pelt « 863 
Dutchman's breeches—H. G. Newhall ....... 803 
Dykes Memorial Medal ............... 54, 326 
E 

Eartbworms, new strain (RG) ............. 445 
TS Pra eee 74 
} Geetha) eRe ee eee 426 
Elliottia racemosa on Long Island—F. Bailey = 
Eryngium, purple—Mrs. R. J. Duncomb ..... 18 
Erythrinas, how to propagate .............. 414 
Be SE bab dko's's 6s ch ean Koeeeue 414 
Euonymus scale control—G. A. Sweetser ..... 824 
I os ss oo os br eke s He Edna oe 421 
scale, insects on—G. H. Crosbie ......... 186 

Euphorbia splendens, why turning yellow and 
| RE eres oe Pree ee 2 
veMes, GENE oi cc ee ccec 89, 87, 119, 143, 167, 
191, 235, 315, 351 
Evergreens, good time to move ............. 820 

F 

Fairchild Tropical Garden dedicates palm glade 

0 Ba I CD nes 65 oo cacesceee 
Farm and Garden Association .............. 182 
Feeding plants in Autumn ................. 341 
Fence post farm in Oregon (RG) ........... a 

i 06h U6 Ul lee & 


Ferns grown in natural settings—R. M. Gatke 181 
Fertilizer, amount to add to compost pile ....295 


how to avoid wasting—V. A. Tiedjens ..... 101 
Fertilizers, liquid, to start young plants ..... 228 
Festival, Victoria's Spring ........cscccces 77 
Figs in Massachusetts (RG) ............... 805 
Flag, wild sweet—A. B. Turner ............ 234 
Flats for home gardeners—L, E. Thompson .. .429 
FR 54 5 hes 6045.0 k0tscannnudon 240 

fakirs, hoaxes—A. N. Rood .............. 152 

fakir’s tricks—V. Reis ......... Ac eae 99 

OO EO ee 240 

show, Baltimore (daffodil) ............. ; = 

(seen 48 

ree 172, 182, 240 

OO ee 133 

show, ee ee 240 

show, Louletame Besta .... ccc ccccccccce 106 

oe 78, 153, 422 

SP EIS 6 ce csvacesenedoaen 256 

show, Pacific Rose Society .............. — 

.* ae 5” 

show photographs ......... 148, 1538, 154, 155. 

156, 172, 416 

CE IS 6060 60s s saGcecnewan 162 

SG DE, bcd dncnn oss cwcneedinn 182 

CE he ok os Kis ae oe wees 106, 363 

show substitute—I. L. Bissett ........... 824 

show, Virginia (marcissus) .............. 162 

shows, hundreds, why not? .............. 241 

eS ee 19, 53 

Me ITS Tree 406 

testing activities in Iowa ............... 177 
Flowers at Breeze Hill—J. H. McFarland ....447 

for hospital wards—A. G. Marthorne ...... 420 

wild, for cutting—C. W. Wood ........... 140 

WE, I nips nd 0h 60s seein ees 420 
Food production in parks of England (RG) ..419 
Forsythias, rejuvenating old woody ......... 170 
Franklinia blooms two weeks early (RG) ....360 
Fruit growing in spare time ............... 175 

CUO ENE, Se BEE 5 ow ccccerccicsics 175 

guarding from birds—Mrs. J. Downes ..... 279 

protecting from birds—J.G. Hootman .... 8 

ripening Gates ToFecnst .... 2... cccccsccces 338 

200 kinds, at Victory Harvest Show in 

oe ota ons eink é ole 6% anal 38838 

trees in mid-West—L. O. Grove .......... 279 
i SR Se eee 421 

small, in home gardens ................. 52 

small, proper time to pick ............... 258 

I re 310 

EE SE re eee 129 

to make unusual jellies—H. Pulver ....... 131 
Pack Sy Ge Ee 6 a vidéve ccécvrswws 109 

G 


Garden Olub, Men’s, Highland Park, Ill ..... on 
ee re 
Olub, I es oko es ts Sees oSle 108 
clubs, SE, GENO isc cs ccwwvcecesns 275 
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clubs, task for national defense ....... 45, 457 
Be ee WEES s nccdtadansecesecs cece 174 
ans ready for Winter rin wartime . 405 
ee hy to index—F, W a ai aws bee 
9 ko. . eRe 132 

ment ES Da nwed cecteccencves 173 
making a blue—O. H. Beames ............ 75 


Mother’s memory, Amherst—M. D. Kimball 438 
of vegetables at Fort Worth, Texas (RG) . .383 


planting by the moon (RG) ............. 100 
practices found in older books (RG) ...... 262 
preparing next season’s .............000. 801 
Sy MIE 56:45 & o5.0.0 2 000 6es.0 006s 221 
Spring clean-up—Dr. L. H. MacDaniels ...185 
surprises this season—M. P. Thomas ...... 279 
tools and implements must be cared for ....277 
CE CES o-cuesveccccenesoens 162 
using all the Summer .........sccccsses 179 
ee eee 463 
WEEE ge cccccsscnes 8, 23, 48, 67, 95, 125, 147, 


171, 219, 239, 255, 273, 297, 319, 
335, 355, 375, 395, 415, 435, 455 


in nitedn th O tus 46 Dee 4K ON 174 

work to be done now (July) ............. 276 
Gardener advises others—A, L. Blessing ..... 179 
Gardeners, helpful hints to— 

1 EE 6 wn00sn60% 002 see 111 
Gardenia, cause of poor yellowish color ...... 434 
Gardening, home program ............+.+::. 127 

without waste, experiments—P. Gilpin .... 61 
a ST I v6. 605-0 6c din.o nce desea 272 
cottage, at New York Botanical Garden (RG) 50 
danger in excessive zeal .........ei-ee00. 69 
flower or vegetable—what to do about .... 97 
for 1043, looking ahead .....cccccccccces 337 
instead of automobiles ......ccccccccsces 25 
pO EE eee 133 
to feed the British (RG) ...<.ccccccceess 262 
EE aati wine on 64.050 654 E ROH 94h OS 5, 272 
ee eee 229 
CO ee ee eee kd 
ee EE UE occ eccvceseseceves 877 
nn d cow wan kee eticd we ce 4 436 
Garfield, James A., home a museum (RG) ....360 
Gaultheria shallon neglected evergreen— 

> ER ee ae ae ee 81 
Genista tinctoria in St. Louis area—D. Keller pas 
Geraniums grown in water—H. Pulver ...... 

ot Ce EE 6 5 os cd de barbus) sees 09% a7 
Geum, excellent dwarf—O. W. Wood ........ 6 
ee So win os-04s bc beicee scene's 430 
Ginger, wild, as ground cover (RG) ........ 860 
ee tb ece kak a iwews ee 264 
modern methods of growing—S. Chase ..... 28 
time to plant—J. H. Odell ............... 222 
Giadiolus corms, stOTim@ ....0.cccccccccccs 842 
gaps in rows avoided—R. D, Wagner ...... 304 
Se NE, GU 6 wk kcdweccccssecvens 434 
Sd 2 dpe cas Os 6 6 se e's eso 0 4 272 
Becsety, Mow Tneend 2... cccscsscecces 54 


Glaucium dependable—Mrs. J. L. Lockhard ..117 
Gold coin flower (Cassia chamecrista)— 


OE eee 404 
Gourds, unique use—aA. F. Neely ........... 18 
oe 861 
Grapes, amateur’s way with—V. B. Lee ..... 122 
Grapevine from Carolina mountains ......... 96 
a ee ne hr ie,» Sik io Oh 426 
Grass substitute for lawns (RG) ........... 132 
eee 134 

nn. 32 che ks ito ds st 6b alee ee’ 259 
H 

Harvest show, Philadelphia ............... 334 

Hedge, evergreen, what to use for .......... 454 


regal privet, long neglected, how to restore .434 
Helenium Merheim Beauty—A. Johanning ... 36 


Herb garden possibilities ................. 272 
smooth woad (Isatis glauca) in Utah— 
TU Se eee 406 
Herbai, Banckes’ reprinted ................ 13 
NS ey ee ee re ee eee 296 
NS ES OEE EO OTT CECT 312 
preparing for 19483—V. B. Hardy ........ 330 
victory—H. N. Webster ...............- 149 
Hibiscus in the South—A. G. McClanahan ....304 
Hillcrest Gardens green book (RG) ......... 80 
Hips and pods, ornamental—B. Haddrell ....302 
Hoe or not hoe—T. A. Weston ............. 465 
Hollies, two hardy—F. A. Diller ............ 165 
Holly, American, on Cape Cod—wW. Wheeler . .130 
ee IE. . nce cece cc ceseen 2 
tree in Winston-Salem (RG) ............ 262 
Hollyhock blooms until frost—Mrs. O. H. Lips 73 
Honey from poison ivy—F. ©. Pellett ....... 324 
Honeysuckle, Hall’s, propagating for a 
WE 5 nade ene Sa © bs eGa. de 600s 6404 0.08 271 
EE, I 6 nods cn bows smeccecvé 224 
Horticultural spree on Cape Cod (RG) ...... 899 
Horticulture and agriculture (RG) ......... 10 
TE GONE 638 .6:6460:460405080000 2, 23 
0 REEF IE LOE SE AE OEE 2 
Horticulturists pick of mankind (RG) ...... 10 
Hotbeds, size of bulbs to heat .............. 434 
EEE SE EI OPT EOC ETE ET 12 
Hyacinths, defends domestic—M. R. Jacobs .. 12 
Hydrangea hedges—M. P. Thomas .......... 865 
oak-leaf—J. P. Griffith .............. 15, 462 
Hydrangeas, how to — ey ern 22 
te Sr OF SE vnc occ pec ccwescson 454 
out-of-doors in Chicago Pee ev dsde anus’ 339 
I 
Incense cedar in the North—W. B. Mix ... .. .338 
 , BEE 6 oon 6 00 00 6.49-s cn ces 73 
Insects active in April—Dr. E. P. Felt ...... 186 
scale on euonymus—G. H. Orosbie ........ 186 


469 


Insurance for trees and shrubs, fire ......... 42 


De uid mos cennns ee eeteee 68 
California Gold . bse eebiakadcoden 2438 
crested, REA A A SER IM RS 
Great es awarded Dykes Medal ....... 


in the window garden—Mrs. ©. L. sone t80 
i 6 oo 6400 ab 64000 hen 68 
ochroleuca, hard name—Mrs. R. L. Ross . 282 


EE EE cc cetovsegcesons cueet 
ee cen od cin bane 6. bebe sen ani 
in 6 0s eed ow oem e 806 
Irises, bulbous, why neglect?——J. L. Russell . .306 
easy to grow and hardy ..............+.++. 243 
Isatis in flower border—A. Johanning ....... 312 
Ivies as ae plants—T. A. Weston .......... 136 
EE 6 one uncesces cease eeeses 10 
English, brown scale on ............++8:. 434 
English, taping—B. R. Buxton ........... 420 
hardy, as ground cover—J. H. McFarland . .389 
plants mistaken for—Mrs. A. E. Hyde ..... 280 
poison, control—G. Graves ............+.:. 245 
poison, fighting—M. R. Jacobs ........... 428 
poison, questions about ........:...... 47, 108 


J 


Jack-in-the-Pulpit in gardens—E. L. Orocker .261 
Japanese things unpopular, comments of Men's 


Garden Club, Portland .......cccccces 450 
Jellies from unusual fruits ............ 129, 176 
more about unusual—E. ©. Cushman ...... 176 


Jelly making, does it rob birds !—-A. E. Hyde .183 
making without apples—Dr. M. R. Sharpe . oo 


wild taste in—F. A. Waugh ............. 
K 
et CUED og wid oc ee oe nerenee ae 459 
Kalanchoé, live-bearing plants, interesting— 
 —S 4 ® Pewee Tr 270 


Kittentails for the garden—S. F. Hamblin ...187 
Kodachrome exchange .. .34, 54, 77, 106, 182, ao. 


Kohlrabi substitute for radishes (RG) ...... 860 
L 
Ladybugs, do they injure shrubs? .......... 271 
Lake water, cleaning up—P. E. Vernon ...... 60 
Lavender bed on Cape Ood (RG) ........... 805 
Se I, FEE, nce scedevescercoses 323 
planting with strawberries (RG) ......... 285 
Leaves as Winter mulch in borders (RG) ....459 
EQCCRPO POBS 2. cccccccccvovsevceseesecece 38 
Lectures about herbs at Brooklyn Botanic 
PP Le bé cee teehee sed £OO0 eee oes 403 
= Sar eer ore ee 409 
SE. EE on. 6 Ses oo tc heseeseces eas 444 
Lentils, can they be grown in United States ..414 
Letters from England—B. Gardner ......... 29 
Lettuce, Bibb—Mrs. J. Maynard ........... 309 
Oak Leaf, Mrs. N. D. Garnsey ............ 261 
to make head—K. Turpening ............ 247 
Leucothoé in the North—D. B. Jacobs ....... 288 
Liberty bell at Victory Harvest Show in 
PED CUUEEE cesccsececeveeeces 399 
Library accessions in Philadelphia ......... 77 
Lightning a benefactor (RG) ..........+++5 100 
Lilacs early in Arnold Arboretum (RG) ..... 246 
ee SS PEEPS OPeT TTT Te TTT 189 
eink on 6 6s on eu ed He Eee OO 109 
SIN BRD oo ook ce svensarncceccens 271 
Re RN ea cctckeenckee soe berme 109 
I CUED oi nn 40m 6nd scenes ee ve see 151 
tiger, from stems—M. R. Jacobs ......... 131 
Lilium catesbxi blooms—F, T. McLean ...... 79 
Lily committee meets .........02e2eeeeees 182 
known as “spider” in Arkansas .......... 434 
SERMON GUE oc cc con cocccccebsecevenve 359 
seed pods of Canada (RG) .............. 100 
eT ee 358 
stems grow new roots—W. S. Straight .... 76 


Linaria alpina nuisance plant—M. Jacobs ....340 
Linarias in North Dakota—wW. E. H. Porter . .331 
SE NS SOE 6 nino 0.0.5.0,0 0044 40% 0600480 401 
Lonicera tatarica, hardiness and characteristics 
LGPOOTIS COGIBER, WRITS 2... cccccccccevceses 17 


Mahonia, creeping, in Colorado—-K. Marriage . ane 
Se CUO co icccivcsecesie cece 


Maple syrup, differences in sap (RG) ....... 182 
= Eo 6a os h 66 080 ee se 6% 4 
EE 6 6 0s bes» or bon 0008 496 60 00 178 
Matricaria Bridal Robe—C. W. Wood ....... 111 
Medal, Centenary of Pennsylvania Horticul- 
cca cobb aeea en tus Se eens oS 161 
es bo ba Ow e600 eo 6 272 
new Garden Club of America ............ 446 
winners, Iris Society —E. K. Ricker ....... 386 
SE oan one oe Beinn oo oes ss 401 
Mimoza, sensitive plant—B. J. Bates ........ 59 
as « house plant—Mrs. E. M. Babb ....... 136 
Mistletoe hosts in Kentucky—M. R. Jacobs . .176 
oO", ee eee 414 
Molasses from sugar beets—L. J. Muller ..... 200 
Moles, how to exterminate—J. H. Bissland ... 15 
Monarda didyma (Oswego tea) ............ 188 
Moras as house plants—S. N. Baxter ...... 136 
Morning glories Heavenly Blue, Scarlett O'Hara, 
and Pearly Gates in city plot (RG) ..... 883 
glory Heavenly Blue—A. Blessing ........ 29 
glory Heavenly Blue under glass—- 
St Do 5066004006 sseurcess 131 
PE PEED cc ewccccseeccerscceces 4 
Morris Arboretum tours .......:.eese+se:> 815 
Morrison, B. Y., awarded medal by Royal 
Horticultural ss tn eesh ens ets 84 
Morton Arboretum dedication .............. 387 
Mulch, sawdust, 5 sg y RE 99 
Mushrooms, beauty NE 65.44 200 sas'e8 841 





National Association of Gardeners 

Council of State Garden Olubs 161, 182,248, 369 
Naturalistic effect in swampy area 42 
Newsletter, horticultural 
Nierembergia coerulea, Purple Robe 
Nosegays for hospital inmates— 

Mrs. R. L. Ingersoll 

Novelties for 1942 
Nut growing, interest in (RG) 


Oo 


Oaks, Dunbarton, in Washington 
Onions, growing perennial—P., Gilpin 
wild, in new lawns 
Orchid collection, Arthur Curtiss James, 
purchased by Meadowview Greenhouses . 
exhibits at flower shows (RG) 
grass, of Gautemala—B. R. Buxton 
hardy, indoors (Bletilla hyacinthina) 
Society, American, in Florida 
Orchids exhibited by L. Sherman Adams in 
New York 
Oxalis bulbs in the garden— 
Mrs. E. H. Erickson, 387; 


P 


Pachysandra plantings—A, Blessing 
Palm Glade, The L. H. Bailey 
Park made from dump, Texas (RG) 
Parker, Mrs. William A., gold medal garden .. 
Paulownias in Virginia (RG) 
Pea vine, perennial, and morning glory 
Peaches and chokeberries 
Peas, perennial, for Summer—D. L. Ferrick .. 
Peat as mulch—J. H. Bissland 
Pennsylvania Garden Council 17 
Horticultural Society 106, 391, 444 
Penstemons in variety—O. R. Tiemann 848 
Peonies have measles 
success in trimming—Mrs. M. Hankin 
tree, not heavy feeders 
Peppers as house plants—Mrs. R. J. Duncomb 27 
Persimmon, decorative value—E. J. Rosier ... 
Pesticide, new word 
Pesticide, dislikes word—A. H. Herrick 
Pests, house plant—Mrs, A. B. Turner 
Petunia Glamour 
Petunias ir water vs. liquid soil— 
E. D. Acton 
Phenomena passed to proverbs (RG) 
Phlox, good year for—F. J. R 
propagating hardy 
Red Glory 
timber—D. L. Ferrick 
varieties in Michigan 
wilt cause 
Phloxes, moss, in mid-Winter—S. F. Hamblin. 
Pine boughs protect tender plants 
needle walk (RG) 
Plant collector’s instinct—F. Steele 
feeding by irrigation (RG) 
food, saving 
names, meaning 8 
Planting, Spring oe 2° C. Burrage 398 
Plants, edible wild—H. M. Rusk 28 
garden, diseases 
giving away surplus—F. Steele 
Long, 446; H. McColgin 
house, anyone can grow—P. Carlisle 
house, better in lower temperatures 
house comments—T. A. Weston 
mistaken for poison ivy—-Mrs. A. E. Hyde .. 
nuisance, two worthwhile—H. Pulver 
obnoxious, list wanted 
potted, easy to grow 
“starters” for young 
window-garden, little-known 
window garden, variety in 
Plumbagos in the deep South—M. E. Simpson . 
Plums, pick early—wW. G. Kendall . Tidke tea vares betel 
Poinsettias, where to store 
Pond lilies, how to get rid of yellow 
Poppy celandine, in shade—V. H. Ries 
oriental, propagating—A. E. Curtis 
oriental, requirements—A. EF. Curtis 
Poppies as cut flowers 
Potatoes, sweet, in the north 
Primrose, contact-poisoning—A. E. Hyde ....£ 
poisoning—M. H. Grover 
Society, American 
Primroses in the window garden— 
T. A. Weston 
Primula seeds, failure to germinate 
Primulas, experience with— 
Mrs. Chas. W. Burton 
in the garden—Mrs, J. D. Allen, 313; 
Pruning shrubs 
story, comments—W. J. Ing 
trees as war time measure 
Winter, reasons for . 
Purslane milk, watch out for, 406; 


Q 


Quince, Japanese, jelly—G. 


1 
(RG) 


N. Evans 


R 


Rabbits damage gardens (RG) 
eat porch rugs—M. P. Thomas 
fence best protection—J. G. Hootman 
rug-eating need salt—W. F. Westerfeld ... 
Radio program, Pennsylvania 
eed 
elimination 


found useful, 401, 421; A. P. Whallon 
Raincoats, palm- -leaf (RG) 
gm on fertilizing 

pruning—G. L. Slate 

without stakes 
Raspberry Indian Summer, everbearing 

Milton 

plantings, care of 
Rauch, Mr. and Mrs. Rudolph S., award to 

estate 

Rhododendron hybrids, cultivation 
Rhododendrons, best in sun or shade? ....... 454 
Rhubarb and blueberries in same soil 

easy to grow (RG) 

new Canadian varieties (RG) 
Rock gardens, blue flower for—J. G. Hootman 409 
Roots, holes large enough when resetting ....178 
Rosary vine (Ceropegia woodi)—P. Gilpin . 
Rose “‘Burnett’’, which is it? 

Climbing Talisman (RG) 

Cynthia Brooke 

Dr. McFarland’s favorite 

garden of Mrs. Foote at —_— (RG) . 

Garden, Salt Lake City (RG) 

Highland Park (RG) 

King Midas 

Mandalay 

Mary Wallace, origination 

Mercedes Gallart—A. O. Snoddy 

Neige parfum 

Shades of Autumn 

Society, American, at Knoxville 

Sonata 


, er eee eee 
walk at Breeze Hill 
Rosemary does not behave—M. L. Hellings .. 
grown in the North—Mrs. N. D. Garnsey .. 
grows indoors—E. Sang 
in window gardens—E. Huntley 
Roses, cellophane bags protect— 
F. B. Foster, Sr. 
climbing, why killed—G. A. Sweetser 
everblooming climbing—L. J. Cullen 
growing standard H. Beames 
Horvath, hardiness—L. C. Grove 
in New England garden (RG) 
new, for next year 
new, take a bow 
planting in Autumn 
reports in “‘Annual”’ 
Spring pruning—Dr. R. C. Allen 
tested by Ohio rosarian—D. F. Powers .... 
training horizontally 
Rot on columbine and poppies 
Rotenone, war affects supply 
Rudbeckia Starlight—Mrs. A. Johanning .... 


Ss 


Sage, dry, how much from pound of seed 
growers’ conference 
Sawdust mulch (RG) 
mulch on raspberries 
Scabiosa for rock gardens—S. F. Hamblin ... 
praising—M. F. McCormick 
School garden curriculum 
Scilla campanulata substitute for hyacinths— 
J. L. Russell 
Seed sowing and selection (RG) 
Seedlings unpruned survive ............... 
Seeds, checking on—A. B. Turner 
flower, short on West Ooast (RG) 
germination standard 
need good for victory gardens 
sowing by hand—J. H. Bissland 
Sempervivums easy to grow—wW. S. Straight . 
Shadblows for early bloom—S. F. Hamblin ... 
Shortia in Connecticut—H. O. Perkins 
Show, Victory Harvest, in review 
Shows, Community Harvest 
Shrimp plant, how to propagate 
Shrubs, American for American gardens 
I tlie ao acy yg '6'® oe 5:4 4 asin 
forgotten—J. W. Manning 
moving in late November ................ 
red-berried—T. Clapp 
Silver to replace copper in plant sprays 
Skunks eat grubs of Japanese beetle (RG) ... 
Snapdragon seed, germination 1 
Soap paste for gardeners—L. B. Northrup ... 
Soil, bare, to be avoided 
samples, how to take—G. A. Sweetser 
Soils, better, for better gardens—H. G. Meyer 
made more acid by sulphur 2 
why sour 
Soldiers, Winter work garden club members 
can do for—A. E. Hyde 
South Dakota state flower, Anemone patens— 
E. T. Crisp 
Sphagnum moss, uses for—L. E. Thompson . .é 
Spiderworts greatly improved 
Spirza too seldom seen—A. Johanning 
Spirewas, weigelas and pyracanthas, hardiness 
in New England 
Spirais, study of plant—R. Platt 
Spirit of 1942 
Spray for boxwood leaf miner—A. Thatcher .. 
Spray materials, how to store 
Sprays, honey used in place of sugar (RG) 
Spring pageant at Breeze Hill— 
J. H. McFarland 
Sprouts for vitamins—L. Weick 
Squash vine wilt 
Stakes and staking—J. G. Hootman 
from coat hangers—H. S. Wetherell 
Stapelia or Carrion Flower—B. R. Buxton ... 
variegata 4 
Starling, pet in cage—C. M. Rau Jelinek .... 
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Stockings to tie up plants—M. S. Smith 
Storage cellar model by Massachusetts State 
Oollege (RG) 
Stout, Mrs. H. M., passes away (RG) 
Strawberries, crickets eat 
four ‘OC’ varieties 
in the amateur’s garden—R. A. Van Meter .129 
Strawberry, runnerless—E. R. Bennett 0 
varieties, any without runners? 
Streptocarpus, growing—W. Sanford 
Summer at home plannin 
house in corner of garden 
Superphosphate, too generous dosage 
Supports for garden plants—W. Freston .... 
Sweet rocket as a weed—J. Young 3 
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Tansy greenery for bouquets—R. E. Brown . 
Tarragon, French, why did not live over 
Terraces 
Thermopsis, Carolina—D. L. Ferrick 
Thymes, gray-leaved—S. F. Hamblin 
Tigridias, wintering 
Tithonia, success with—Mrs. E. H. Erickson .409 
Toads in the garden, are they harmful‘ 94 
Tolmeia as ground cover,—DeE. B. Jacobs .. 
pick-a-back plant, in hot, dry rooms 
Tomatoes, home garden 
Tools, garden, assume new value 
garden, keeping sharp—aA. J. Sidford 
pooling 
repairing and replacing (RG) 
Torenias in flower borders—J. A. Meittunen . 
Transplanting methods tested 24 
Tree, Christmas, blue spruce, how to care 
for living 
covered with rime 
domestication—F. Steele 85 
held within bounds by wire—M. R. Robbins 388 
hopper, two spotted—Dr. E. P. Felt 33 
Judas, name disliked—J. Oxycedrus 
Libocedrus decurrens, unexpectedly hardy— 
J. Oxycedrus 379 
monkey puzzle, correct name 
sour gum (Nyssa sylvatica) gorgeous in 
Autumn (RG) 
triplets 
yellowwood, from seed, not blooming 
Trees and shrubs, canyon, for home grounds 
(RG 
and shrubs, Fall planting 
cherry, in Washington 
committing suicide—Dr. E. P. Felt 
dwarf, in home gardens—J. K. Shaw 
dwarfed, collection of William C. Sherman, 
Ann Arbor (RG) 
large, confusion over New York’s—M. A. Hall 29 
feeding elm, maple and birch 170 
for wind breaks in Nebraska (RG) 
fruit, mid-West—L. CO. 
identifying in Winter 
oak, do not belong in small gardens (RG) . 
shade, welfare—Dr. E. P. Felt "238 
taiwania, do well in Florida—H. J. Koehler 
watering (RG) 132 
weeping willows in Idaho—E. R. Bennett .. 
wrapping for Winter 405 
youth to old age—F. Steele 
Trillium, when to move 
Trolliuses, propagating 
Tulip and hyacinth bulbs, how to plant in 
frozen ground 


Vegetable book, unusual 
chart for family of six 
gardens, color in—A. W. Landseadel 
or fruit decision—W. R. Elah 
planting table 
EE EY oc cabeccesccseccsess 343 
Vegetables and their uses 146 
are needed, keep ’em growing 
cross-pollination 
for minerals and vitamins 
for war-time gardens 
fresh for canning 
keeping fresh 
more needed 
thinning 
1942, all-American 
Vine, Puncture (Tribulus terrestris) in 
Kansas—A. Johanning 
Rosary, gray beads—B. Stitt 
Vines, pruning in Spring 
Violet, African—R. Kalmer 
Violet, bird’s foot, in Alabama—E. N. Hassan 152 
Violets, African, success with—H. J. Greene = 
under trees—O. D. Wedrick 
Vitamin B, on African violet—F. Bristol . 
Vitemins, growing sprouts for—L. Weick ... "1254 


Waterlilies in Winter 
protection—Mrs. 8S. H. French 
Weed intruders, killing—E. Brenner 
Weeds, no holiday for 
to avoid scattering—S. Hanna 
Weigelas long popular—J. W. Manning 
Wilds, bounty from the—Mrs. T. Russell .... 
Window box, new idea—D. Biebler 176 
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| THE MASSACHUSETTS 
- HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


Membership in this Society is not 
confined to Massachusetts. Indeed, i 
is not confined to New England. There 
are many members in the Middle, 
Western and Southern states, the 
Society's total enrollment being more 


it 


Members are entitled to borrow books 
from the Library regardless of where 
they live. Hundreds of books go each 
year by mail to different sections of 
the country. The Society's Library, the 
largest of its kind in the United States, 
receives every worth-while gardening 
book almost as soon as it is published, 
and frequently prints lists of recent 


Membership in the Society costs only 
$3.00 a year and includes a subscrip- 
tion to HORTICULTURE, as well as a 
copy of the annual Year Book and the 
privileges of the Library. For addi- 
tional information address the Secre- 
tary, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


(Organized November 24, 1827) 





JANUARY LECTURES—1943 


Auditorium, 1600 Arch Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Friday, January 8, 10:30 A.M. 
Concluding lecture — Course in 


"Flower Arrangement for 


War-Time" 
(Illustrated with Kodachrome Slides) 
By Anne B. Wertsner 


Wednesday, January |3, 3 P.M. 
"Herbs" 
By Henry Beston 


————_> - —_ 


The Christmas Gift for your 
garden-loving friend! 


A membership in the Society 
Annual Dues — $3.00 








THE HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY OF NEW YORK 
598 Madison Avenue, New York City 


ANNUAL MEETING 


January 13, 1943 At 2:30 P.M. 


Formal notice of meeting will be 
mailed to members. 


a 


Flower Show and Lecture 
January 20, 1943 At 2:30 P.M. 


HONEYBEES 
By Norman H. Foote 
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box, new style—Mrs. J. C. Darnell ........ 112 
boxes, flower—L. Bradshaw ............ 223 
garden, variety in—E. D. B. Huntley ...... 58 
garden, Winter—Mrs. D. W. Wilbar ...... 11 
SU, WHO TOE nw ccc cccccccseces 881 
Winter, decorations for—B. Haddrell ....... 400 
protection for trees not wholly hardy— 
Free (‘tpawseceaee 865 
Witch hazel, Ozark—R. Layton ............ 49 
EP er re ey ere 289 
hazels which defy cold weather—C. Doney . 6 
Wi IS boca wscddccccseescves 222 
protected in Pennsylvania (RG) .......... 74 
Wright, Richardson, awarded Arthur Hoyt 
PE tS Fin v i anden sen eawes axes 229 


+ 4 
Yearbooks, garden club, competition .57, 146, 454 
PR eee 417 


Yellowwood trees, old—K. P. Loring ........ 865 
Yucca, variegated—A. Johanning .......... 450 
Z 
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Plant of Many Names 


IGELLA damascena is the most insig- 

nificant of my garden’s sunny corners 
and yet it is the most rewarding. I like it 
for its many folk names, love-in-a-mist, 
love-in-a-puzzle, devil-in-a-bush, ragged 
lady, Venus’ locks. I like its self-reliant 
ways, for it sows itself from year to year 
and I am never without it. And above ail 
I get pleasure from its black seeds. I gather 
them in September or October and put 
them in an open dish on my desk where I 
can dip into them. I rub them between my 
fingers and the pleasantly aromatic perfume 
makes me happy no matter how black a 
fate may be staring me in the face. I am 
told they are an excellent substitute for 
caraway in cooking. 


—Frank R. Arnold. 


Braintree, Mass. 





December 15, 1942 


Locusts on Long Island 


S WE all know, most of our weeds, as 
well as our cultivated plants, are im- 
migrants from other parts of the world. 
Aside from corn, squashes, pumpkins, 
cranberries and a few others, most of the 
plants we deal with in gardening and 
farming came from abroad with the white 
man. We know and recognize these facts, 
but we seldom pause to recall that there 
are American plants which have, in turn, 
been taken to other shores. 

As far as I can determine, the locust tree 
has the honor of being as widely distrib- 
uted as any native plant. Our locust has 
been planted right round the northern 
hemisphere. I am told, indeed, that in 
recent years erosion-control plantings of 
locusts have been made in this country 
from tons of seed brought from Germany 
and Japan. 

Even so, the locust has had an interest- 
ing history here at home, particularly on 
Long Island. Henry Hicks, the veteran 
plantsman, recently told the conservation 
committee of the Garden Club of America 
how one strain of locust known as “‘ship- 
mast’’ got its name. It seems that back at 
the close of the 17th century, one John 
Sands, driven from Block Island by French 
privateers, moved to Long Island. Break- 
ing a boom on one of his packet boats, 
Sands replaced it with a locust stick, which 
proved unusually strong and useful. 

This was apparently the first recogni- 
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tion of the existence of mote than one type 
of locust lumber. What Sands discovered 
was a particularly durable strain known as 
shipmast or, technically, Robinia pseudo- 
acacia rectissima. Used as fence posts, this 
particular locust seems to resist the rot- 
causing organisms. 

Mr. Hicks says his grandfather's grand- 
father set a fence of shipmast locust in 
1805, some of which was still sound 120 
years later. 

Just why certain locusts have more dur- 
able timber than others is not well under- 
stood. Also, how to pick out the shipmast 
is not a matter of common knowledge. It 
has been used for many years, however, for 
floor beams, policeman’s clubs and for 
pinning timbers in wooden ships. 

Raising locusts was once an important 
farm industry on Long Island. To make 
sure that they had the right strain, those 
farmers grew their plants by planting pieces 
of the roots of trees they knew about. It 
seems that the shipmast property cannot be 
trusted to come true from seeds. Mr. Hicks 
says that Sands carried armfuls of the roots 
to religious meetings and gave them away. 
Anyone who has ever cut down a locust 
tree and seen the sprouts come up from the 
topless roots understands how readily new 
trees can be started by planting bits of 
root, each but a few inches long. 

—Arthur Blessing. 
Boston, Mass. ; 








For Just a Fe 
Examine It 
FREE! 


900 PAGES of the 


Most Helpful Garden information at $3.75 Sood Sewteg lndears snd Out 


Ever Published in HORTICULTURE poip only | St incon mm 


ERE is positively the cream of the practical, constructive articles that 
have appeared in this magazine during the last few years. Over 600 Herbs and Herb Gardens 

contributors are represented. You will find feature articles by nationally Jomtien ond Mow eg ome Sera ° 

known authorities, as well as “shorts” by little known experts who have 

contributed single personal experiences which proved valuable. These 

contributions were selected by ‘‘Horticulture’s” editor, Edward I. Farrington, ee 

who picked the articles originally for their wide appeal, and knew, by the & 

responses from his readers, that they did appeal to large numbers of 

enthusiastic amateur gardeners. No one could have been better qualified than Mr. Farrington to select en ae North and South 


authors and material for a completely helpful book, for all amateur horticulturists. And nearly all his the Gasd 
selections have stood the test of critical reading and use by “Horticulture’s” subscribers. pare hamominn att = aed ag 


OVER 600 Beautiful Illustrations Pruning and Grafting Methods 


Every picture was included not only for its beauty, but 
also for its instructive, or suggestive, value to the 
reader of the article which it illustrates. The large page 
size (814 x 1014 inches) enables the illustrations to be 
of generous size and perfect clearness. 

If you are an old subscriber to this magazine, you will 
be glad to find, and have for permanent reference, 
many an informative article which you once enjoyed, 
and perhaps applied with profit to your own problems. 
In addition, you will find many contributions new to 
you, which may exactly meet some of your present 
needs. If you are a recent subscriber, this book will 
be equivalent to receiving several additional years of 
the magazine, boiled down to its most outstandingly 
valuable information. In either case, you will be 
amazed at the prehensiveness of the volume’s con- 
tents, and delighted at the easy accessibility of the 
material, which has been thoroughly classified under 
the 39 chapter headings printed in the column at the 
right of this page. 


Planting Tables, Diagrams 


and Exact Directions 


In making his selections, Mr. Farrington has placed 
emphasis on the “how to do” as well as on the “what 
to do.’ All directions given are in detail; nothing neces- 
gary for complete success has been omitted. The 
wy ny by calendar, with its timely reminders 
of the times to undertake tasks, has m organ- 
ized in an extremely valuable reference section. 


For the patriotic Victory Gardener, there is an invalu- 
able collection of tes information on growing vege- 
tables successfully. This includes not only an exhaus- 
tive planting-time schedule for different parts of the 
U. S., but also a “control calendar for vegetable a,” 





a sure safeguard for your next Victory Garden Harvest. 


PF wean of Subjects 
It Covers ! 


Gardens and Garden Features 
The Rock Garden and What to Grow in It 
Perennials and Biennials 


Published Annual Flowers New and Old 

Seed Sowing Indoors and Out 
Garden Lilies and Their Culture 
Peonies and Irises 


Plants of Summer 
Roses and Their Care 


Lawn Construction and Maintenance 
Pools and Aquatic Plants 

Hedges, Hedge Plants and Edgings 
Ground Covers for Different Sections 
Ornamental Trees and Their Care 
Evergreen Trees and How to Grow Them 
Ornamental Shrubs in Summer and 


The Garden in Summer and Autumn 


Home Garden Fruits 


7 ie An Invitation to the Birds 

All information is readily accessible through a compre- The Winter Window Garden 

hensive index, which lists over 5000 references. Flower Shows and Flower Show 

This page is too small to give more than a few hints of Schedules 

this volume’s amazing scope. That is why we have Garden Labels of Many Kinds 
arranged for the readers of ‘‘Horticulture” to examine it Cut Flowers and Their Arrangements 
entirely on approval, with no obligation of any kind. The Art of Photographing Flowers 
Fertilizers and the Way to Use Them 
SEND NO MONEY ——— Insects and Other Garden 
P . ts 

Just your name and address on the coupon will brin 

you GARDENER'S OMNIBUS for 5 Days’ FREE | Tools and Gadgets ‘i 
READING. Ut at the end ot this time, you are not com- a of a Roving 
pletely satisfied with its beauty and usefulness to you, 

return the book to us without obligation. If you keep it, This and That in the Garden 
send us only $2.49 in full payment (instead of the Gardening With Chemicals 
published price, $3.75) plus a few cents postage. The Garden Calendar 


EXAMINE 5 DAYS FREE! Just Mail This Coupon 


HORTICULTURE, 300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 
Please send me a copy of THE GARDENER’S OMNIBUS, 8! x 10!2 inches, bound in fine green 
library cloth, 886 pages. Within 5 days I will return it orggend you the Special Bargain Sale 
Price, $2.49, plus a few cents postage. ow 
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Save Postage on 5 lbs. If you wish to send check of mon ney order for $2.49 with this coupon, 
we will prepay postage. Same examination and refund privilege. 








